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HE LONG REACH of air power is 

winning this war. With deadly 
accuracy Allied bombers are devastating 
the production centers of the Axis. They 
are paralyzing transportation in the 
heart of Germany. They are decreasing 
the production of Nazi submarines. 
They are reducing the supplies which are 
expected by Nazi armies at the Russian 
front. They are helping us to take over 
Italy. Air power is cracking the Axis. 


Planning for Prosperity 


It would be unpatriotic to divert energy 
or materials from the war which in any 
way would contribute toward an earlier 
victory, but it would be equally &s dis- 
loyal to the boys who are fighting this 
war for us to neglect plans to provide 
jobs and prosperity for them when they 
return. 

Unquestionably, civil aviation will play 
a leading role after the war. Therefore, 
I believe that the aviation pattern for the 
Western Hemisphere should be laid out 
and completed now as far as this is pos- 
sible. 

This can be done without diverting 
energy or materials from the war effort. 
It is true that new routes may have to 
wait for the end of the war for equip- 
ment before they can be operated, but 
the air-line companies can know what 
their needs will be and plan accordingly. 
They can place their orders with the 
manufacturers, who in turn can be plan- 
ning their after-war output. 

Such post-war planning will shorten 
the lag between war and peacetime pro- 
auction. 

We can thus help to provide jobs and 
prosperity for the returning soldiers. 

Through the arteries of transporta- 
tion flows the life blood of commerce. 
Natural barriers have always deter- 
mined the routes of trade and travel 
for surface transportation, but now 
comes a new form of transportation 
which knows no such limitations. The 
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Future Air View 


of the Americas 


Some Glances at Broad Vistas, Dynamic 
Possibilities, and Picturesque Aspects Of 
Today’s Drive Toward the “Air Age”’ 


By JosH Let, Member of the Civil Aeronautics Board 


luxury liner of the sky and the freight- 
trains of the air know no barriers such 
as mountains, rivers, deserts, or oceans. 
Therefore, we may lift our eyes to new 
horizons. 


The New Geography 


Ever since Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica, we have taught in our geographies 
that the earth is round, and yet we 
actually lived on a flat earth until this 
war came along and increased the speed 
and range of airplanes. So now for the 
first time we are beginning to live on 
a round earth. 

Today the earth is referred to as a 
globe more often than it used to be. The 
geographies I studied did not have the 
same kind of maps we are looking at 
now. The old geography had no polar 
projection maps; that is, we never did 
stand up on the North Pole, so to speak, 
and look down on the earth as we are 


doing today. We studied a flat map and 
lived on a flat earth. But today we live 
on a globe and study the “Great Circle” 
routes. 

Since we have begun to look-at this 
earth from the top of the North Pole, we 
have realized that the shortest routes 
from our great cities to the great cities 
of most of the other countries is not east 
or west from the United States, but over 
the Arctic. By traveling northern routes 
as a wild goose flies, we can clip thou- 
sands of miles off a trip from the capital 
of our Nation to the capitals of other 
nations. We can shorten the trip from 
our seaports to the seaports of other 
countries by thousands of miles. This 
revelation gives us a new geography and 
a new concept of the earth—that the 
world on which we live is actually round. 

This war gave us the long-range air- 
plane in which to girdle the globe in a 
matter of hours. Not only has the earth 


suddenly become round, but it has sud- 





Courtesy Pan American Airways System. 


At Rio’s famous Santos Dumont Airport. 
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denly become very small. The long 
reach of aviation has whittled it down 
to our size. 

The question is now: what shall we do 
with it? 


Vistas of Dynamic Progress 


After this war, instead of only a hand- 
ful of people in the whole United States 
being able to fly airplanes, there will be 
hundreds of thousands of pilots extraor- 
dinary. Today thousands of boys and 
girls are taking preflight courses in our 
high schools. Will their interest in avi- 
ation end with the war? Not likely. 

Furthermore, there is a new aircraft 
called the helicopter which is almost 
foolproof. It looks (as we all know) 
something like an autogiro. Any per- 
son who can drive a car can learn to 
operate one of these helicopters in a few 
hours. If can lift itself into the air from 
a standing start. It can land in your 
yard. It can hover, move forward, 
backward, or to either side. It has a 
speed of 100 miles an hour. 

Last week in an American factory I 
saw a cargo plane which I was told will 
carry a pay load of 16 tons. It has only 
two motors; each one is rated at 2,000 
horsepower. 

Another factory is building a cargo 
plane which will carry 160 men or their 
equivalent in freight. 

Still another plant is making a cargo 
ship which is larger and will carry even 
a greater pay load than that. 


Trade’s Greatest Age 


What does all of this suggest for the 
future? To me it suggests the greatest 
age of commerce and travel ever yet 
dreamed. It means that the inland 
cities can participate in that commerce 
to a much greater degree than when we 
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In a Latin American hangar. 


were dependent entirely upon surface 
transportation. It means that the com- 
merce of the world will be more evenly 
distributed than ever before. 

It means that the factories which are 
today making war planes will be kept 
busy making commercial planes. It 
means that we will want to build more 
airports and better terminal facilities to 
coordinate travel by train, bus, and 
plane. 


Obstacles Conquered 


Today, Latin America is beckoning to 
the United States. Its great and here- 
tofore untapped resources are challeng- 
ing the productive power of this Nation. 
Our southern neighbors need us, and we 
need them. The natural barriers which 
have prevented easy access to South 
America have now been overcome by air 
transportation. Time and distance have 
in the past militated against the fullest 
commercial relations with South 
America, but today those two obstacles 
have been conquered. 

Not only has aviation brought the 
United States within daily contact with 
South America but aviation likewise 
offers a method by which Mexico, Central 
and South America can develop the 
hitherto inaccessible resources which lie 
in the trackless areas of their vast 
domains. 

Aviation will in the future to a greater 
and greater extent carry men and 
machinery into the valleys and moun- 
tains. It will in turn bring out ore, 
quinine, tropica] fruits, raw rubber, 
coffee, and numerous other products. 


Striking Achievements 


Consider, for a moment, one of the 
characters I met in Mexico recently. 
“Peck” Woodside—very rugged, swarthy. 
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G. E. Kidder Smith photo for Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
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His face is pock-marked. He was born 
in southern Missouri—says he is ag 
“permanent immigrant.” He has been 
operating his air lines for 12 years: he 
has 16 planes—no two alike—patches 
them up with baling wire. 

He hauls all kinds of traffic, from bare- 
footed Indians to chicle for chewing gum. 
Once he hauled 150 hogs, two at a load— 
another time a yearling bull. He hauls 
turkeys, chickens, rubber, coffee, other 
equally diverse ,items. He lands and 
takes off on turf—no paved runways for 
him. But he carries all kinds of traffic, 
and that traffic increases every year. 

The director of aviation for Mexico, 
Gen. Salinas Carranza, tells how the In- 
dian loads his burro and follows a moun- 
tain trail to one of “Peck’’ Woodside’s 
landing fields, there takes off his old 
clothes, puts on his Sunday best of white, 
gets in the plane, goes to town and sells 
his vanilla, comes back to the landing 
field, changes clothes, and with his don- 
key and squaw goes back to produce 
another load of vanilla. 

There is another interesting character 
at Lima, Peru—‘“Slim” Faucett, who was 
a barn-storming ex-service man who 
went to Peru soon after World War I. 
He has built a successful system of do- 
mestic airways which pays 15 percent 
profit on the capital investment. 

I saw one of his planes come in from 
an inland village. It was a single- 
motored, five-passenger plane. He had 
three passengers, a small sack of mail, 
and a wide variety of cargo representing 
the inland products. 


Picturesque Cargo 


There was another interesting charac- 
ter, a Mr. Charles, who is the “spark- 
plug” of the domestic air lines of Puerto 
Rico. He is the main pilot and the chief 


(Continued on p. 29) 
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Fruit Canning Expands 
in South Africa 


This Industry, Once Active in Export Business, 
Is Now Focused on the Union’s Domestic Markets 


By Avice R. GrirritH, Division of 
Industrial Economy, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


HE ABUNDANT FRUIT CROPS of 

the Union of South Africa can no 
longer be exported, because shipping 
space is lacking. These fruits must be 
consumed locally, in fresh form or after 
they have been dried, dehydrated, or 
canned. Necessity has stimulated the 
expansion of the canning industry, and, 
despite shortages of tin plate for con- 
tainers and repair parts needed for ma- 
chinery, the production of canned and 
preserved fruit has shown remarkable 
increases in recent years. 

A number of outlets are important in 
the utilization of the fruit produced in 
south Africa. Large quantities are being 
canned for South African troops, and 
fruits in one form or another are being 
supplied to more than 50 military camps 
and garrisons throughout the Union. 
The fruit rations of the soldiers have been 
increased, and still greater increases are 
expected. 


Industry Rigidly Controlled 


The fruit industry in South Africa is 
rigidly controlled by special boards, such 
as the Deciduous Fruit Board and the 
Citrus Control Board. Tin plate is con- 
trolled by the Nonferrous Metals Board, 
and glass by the Controller of Glass. The 
Canning Board regulates fhe production 
and marketing of canned and processed 
products, presumably in cooperation with 
the other control boards. Containers, 
also regulated, are scarce and must be 
returned by the customers. Both glass 
and tin containers are used, and some of 
the canning concerns are equipped to 
make their own containers after they 
have received their allotments of ma- 
terials. 

Since the export trade has been cut off, 
the Deciduous Fruit Board has been em- 
powered each year by the Government 
to take over the deciduous fruit crop 
that normally would have been exported, 
and to assist the industry in its produc- 
tion of good-quality fruits. In addition 
to disposing of the fruit for canning 





and jam-making, drying and dehydrat- 
ing, and in the manufacture of wine, 
the Board promotes the sale of fruit 
through the local markets and supplies 
it to hospitals and other special insti- 
tutions. 

The Citrus Control Board administers 
the citrus program, which was devised 
to effect orderly marketing of citrus 
fruits, particularly exports of these 
fruits. In 1941, when the export mar- 
ket diminished, the Board undertook to 
control the supply of citrus fruits to 
the principal local marketing centers, 
regulating both the grade and volume. 
The Board is reported to have opened a 
depot at a central location in Capetown, 
offering oranges, grapefruit, and lemons 
at less than half of the prevailing prices 
to crowds of eager buyers. Plans have 
been made, also, for the establishment 
of other retail outlets for the sale of 
citrus fruits among low-income groups. 


Large Variety of Fruits 


Almost every variety of fruit that can 
be grown in the United States, and 
others that are indigenous to South Af- 
rica, are raised in the Union. Varie- 
ties of fruit grown on a commercial 


aii 


South Africa’s vineyards lie in some beautiful countryside. 


scale, as shown in the South African 
Year Book, are as follows: 


Apples Melons 
Apricots Nectarines 
Avocados Naartjes 
Bananas (Tangerines) 
Cape gooseberries Olives 
Cherries Oranges 
Custard apples Papaws 

Figs Peaches 
Grapes Pears 
Grapefruit Persimmons 
Granadillas Pineapples 
Guavas Pomegranates 
Lemons Plums 

Limes Prunes 
Litchis Quinces 
Loganberries Raspberries 
Loquats Strawberries 
Mangoes Tomatoes 


The greatest production of deciduous 
fruit is concentrated in a relatively small, 
winter-rainfall area in the Cape Prov- 
ince, although many different kinds of 
fruit are grown in widely scattered areas 
throughout the Union. Grapes have 
been the most important single fruit 
grown for export, representing in value 
more than half of the total. In order of 
importance, grapes are followed by pears, 
peaches, plums, and apples. These fruits, 
with the exception of apples, are largely 
confined to the western Cape Province. 


\ 





This scene is in the Hex River Valley. 
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Official photo: South African Railways. 


Jam factory, South Africa. 


Apples thrive best in the high-lying areas 
of the Cape Province, the high veld of the 
Transvaal, and in the eastern Orange 
Free State. The deciduous fruits, ripen- 
ing in summer, when the climate is dry 
and sunny, are easily packed for export, 
and in normal times they arrive overseas 
when the European markets are short of 
fruit, since the seasons of South Africa 
are opposite to those of the North Tem- 
perate Zone. Annual exports of decidu- 
ous fruits, before the war, amounted to 
about 4,500,000 boxes. 

Viticulture, first introduced into South 
Africa in 1655, still flourishes in the west- 
ern Cape Province. The vines produce 
abundantly. Choice wines and brandies 
are obtainable throughout the Union at 
modest prices, and these products have 
been well received overseas. Large quan- 
tities of grapes are made into grape juice, 
and, recently, they have been reported as 
used in perfumes. 

The citrus industry is very important 
in South Africa, and oranges are the chief 
citrus item of export. Orange groves 
were planted in the Cape as early as 1647, 
by Dutch sailors, who began the cultiva- 
tion of fruits and vegetables to supply 
the crews of passing ships. The Great 
Boer Trek in 1834 carried orange cul- 
ture to the Transvaal, and some trees 
in that area are said to be 90 years old. 
The greatest production of oranges is 
still centered in the Transvaal and the 
Cape regions. Estimates of the output 
for the Union for the years 1938 to 1940, 
inclusive, show an average of 3,500,000 
boxes (245,000,000 pounds). England, 
the best market for South African fruits, 
in normal times takes virtually the en- 
tire export crop of oranges, its purchases 
in 1938 amounting to 2,600,000 boxes 
(182,000,000 pounds). 

Pineapples were first introduced into 
the Natal region about 1860. The 
climate and soil of that area are very 
favorable to their culture. Fresh pine- 
apples exported to Europe in normal 
times amount to about 80,000 cases an- 
nually. The pineapples that are canned 


at Port Elizabeth are small, but are 
sweet, golden, and delicious. They are 
obtained from the Bathurst-Grahams- 
town district which is about 100 miles 
down the coast from Port Elizabeth. 


Growth of Canning Industry 


Canning as an industry began in the 
Union about 1920, and in the canning 
season of 1920-21 production of canned 
fruit amounted to 2,694,000 pounds. 
The industry expanded only moderately 
at first, but by 1928-29 production had 
risen to 7,604,000 pounds. Rapid ad- 
vancement in the number of establish- 
ments and in the variety, quality, and 
quantity followed this early period; by 
1933-34 production had increased to 
12,829,030 pounds, and by 1937-38 to 
18,685,553 pounds. 

The number of factories engaged in 
fruit canning and jam manufacture in 
the Union, according to the latest in- 
dustrial census (1937-38), was 19 and 
the number of employees was recorded 
as 1,947. 

Canneries for fruit were established 
principally at towns on or near the coast. 
The chief centers of the industry now 
are at Durban, Port Elizabeth, Cape- 
town, Paarl, Groot Drakenstein, Wor- 
cester, Ellington, Germiston, and Jo- 
hannesburg, but other factories are lo- 
cated at Natal, Wolseley, Tonetti, and 
at several other places. 

In the location of canning factories in 
South Africa, several factors were con- 
sidered—favorable working conditions, 
the availability of labor, and transporta- 
tion facilities. 

The war has provided a great incentive 
to the canning industry. Many plants 
that were not working to capacity before 
the war are now reported to have greatly 
increased their output, and, despite the 
difficulty of obtaining new parts for old 
machinery from England or the United 
States, every effort is being made to 
utilize all equipment. 

Approximately 50 percent of the out- 
put of the African Canning and Packing 
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Corporation, Ltd., the largest canning 
factory in the eastern Province, is fo, 
military requirements, 20 percent for ex. 
port to Great Britain through the Mip. 
istry of Food, and 30 percent for South 
African civilian demand. Sufficien; 
quantities of tin cans have been m 
available to the factory by the Union 
Government and the Ministry of 

to care for all military contracts, as wey 
as a reasonable surplus for Civilian 
needs. 

This canning establishment employs 
from 300 to 400 persons in normal times, 
but may employ as many as 800 to 99 
in the peak of the canning season, 4 
strict laboratory control is exercised, ang 
chemical and bacteriological checks are 
made not only to insure the maintenance 
of quality standards but also to make 
certain that the packs will withstand the 
adverse conditions of storage such as are 
to be encountered under war conditions, 
The output of this factory has been 
greatly expanded to meet military re. 
quirements, and the management hopes 
to maintain this enlarged production 
after the war. 


Many Kinds of Fruit Canned 


The canning industry is not confined 
to the preservation of fruit in sirup and 
in juice, but includes the extraction of 
juices, and the making of jams and jel- 
lies. Foremost among the canned fruits 
are apples, apricots, golden berries (Cape 
gooseberries), guavas, grapefruit, 
peaches, pears, pineapples, plums, and 
quinces. Apples are usually canned solid 
pack, or as pie apples. The golden ber- 
ries are an outstanding product, peculiar 
to South Africa. Guavas, canned in 
large quantities, are now being used by 
the Department of Defense as a concen- 
trated, stable, and economical source of 
vitamin C in the diet of the troops in 
North Africa. Grapefruit is canned in 
segments, and its juice is combined with 
pineapple juice, both of which are pas- 
teurized under modern _ methods. 
Orange, lemon, and grapefruit juices are 
extracted and canned. Some berries are 
put up, and fruit pulp is an important 
product. The granadilla, a popular fruit 
in South Africa, is packed both as fruit 
and as a fruit drink; the fruit is used in 
fruit salads and at soda fountains in par- 
faits and sundaes. Some experimental 
canning has been done in mixed papaw 
salads. Special efforts are being made to 
extend production of mixed, subtropical, 
and citrus fruits. 

The production of jams and jellies in 
the Union is of considerable importance. 
This industry predates the canning in- 
dustry by many years. In fact, the first 
canning factories were planned largely 
for the production of jams and jellies. 
The total output of these commodities in 
1938-39 was 31,709,510 pounds, and the 
amount retained in the country for con- 
sumption was 29,002,926 pounds. Al- 
though later production figures are not 
available, recorded exports indicate that 
this industry has been rapidly expanded 
in the last few years. 
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— Recent Developments “Fr ee, ae 
"EX i $ if . # a ~ ." . " a > oe 
Min. The South African Deciduous Fruit * ~. =e 
outh Board, as previously mentioned, has, in 7 
‘ient the last few years, been empowered to 
nade take over the entire fruit export crop. 
nion In disposing of crops locally, which in 
Food peacetimes would have been exported, 
well the Board has been operating under a 
ilian scheme whereby it takes in virtually the 
entire export crop at export prices and 
loys itself bears the financial loss suffered in 
mes, jocal disposal. The export crop consists 
900 principally of grapes, peaches, pears, 
. A plums, apples, and nectarines. During 
and the 1941-42 season, the Board disposed 
} are of 44,155 tons of fruit valued at approxi- 
ance mately $1,280,000, through social-welfare 
nake schemes, and sales to canning, drying, 
i the and dehydrating establishments, and to 
3 Gre wineries. In the preceding season, the 
ions, fruit so disposed of amounted to 31,803 
been tons. For the 1942-43 season, the figure 
«Te. is estimated at 50,000 tons of fruit. 
Opes The Board has established large fruit- 
‘tion drying yards in several centers of South 
Africa, and has installed dehydrators to 
accelerate or substitute for the sun-dry- 
ed ing process. A number of new wineries 
have also been erected. 
ined The South African canning industry 
and has improved the quality of its products 
n of to meet the standards of military 
jel- authorities. The Union Government, 
ruits which controls tin-plate supplies, en- 
~ forces quality standards to insure that 
ape tin plate will not be wasted through the 
ult, refusal of unsatisfactory merchandise. ; i! a 
and The Canners’ Association also has been: South African cranges. The designation is “Sun-Drenched. 
cr able to aid its members in raising their 
fe standards of quality. It is hoped that trade in fruits, mainly with the United , 
‘ the improved quality and enlarged pro- Kingdom and with other Dominions of Exp orts Now Curtailed 
duction may be maintained after the the British Commonwealth, although , : ‘ 
a by war, when shipping conditions permit jmport figures show receipts of small PP sca reer ee — 
cen- | the sale of increased quantities of ; of fresh fruit and 1 . - ae ee 
sa ' hls ltt amounts of fresh fruit and large quan because of the fruitfly hazard, but that 
* GARNSe IFUL OVETSERS. tities of dried and canned fruits from difficulty has been overcome by refrig- 
din | I aa ce ie ‘ the United States. eration and other precautionary meas- 
mports in Kecent Years Afri ; t f d ures, and South African fruit had begun 
with | South African imports of canne to appear on the United States markets 
pas- | Before the war curtailed shipping, fruits, jams, and jellies, in recent years, when the war interrupted transporta- 
10ds. | South Africa maintained an extensive are shown in the following table: tion. The Board is of the opinion that 
sare | the United States offers the largest po- 
sare | tential alternative to the demand of 
tant Commodity and country of origin 1938 1939 1940 1941 the United Kingdom for fruit, but that 
fruit assy the American market must still have 
fruit Pratt pulp: Pounds Pounds Prat — considerable attention, and, to the ex- 
4 in United Kingdom en 343 "25, 630 92. 878 Phe wit tent that shipping conditions permit, 
p ons Canede. ‘asa oe ga-ga 66, 750 an a pars ata yy: “ made to 
pene ren ego "S ear ae supply regular and gradually increas- 
ntal | — FE end Pert 2ssi\ 8 ing quantities of fruit to the United 
paw | Total 1, 197, 897 469, 838 603, 540 514, 335 States. 
aa | Fralt—bottled and tinned BEE pane vidi Re The United Kingdom in pre-war days 
Tntted Giaies 343, 257 | 237, 973 | 129" 868 546, 880 was the destination of 85 percent of the 
— United Kingdom 107, 860 82, 779 | 60, 630 <3 538 South African fresh-fruit crops. Ship- 
et 4 Australia 30, 215 7, 801 12, 570 300, 599 | ‘ments of deciduous fruits to that coun- 
- in- frm seelaye J 080 11, 948 13, 800 169,467‘ try are now very limited, and in 1941 and 
first Spain 48, 354 46, 469 35, 963 "85 868 1942 the volume of citrus-fruit exports 
-gely Japan. BY ae ve = ie h.. = to the United Kingdom was cut to 55 
llies. Other countries 37, 532 24, 945 75, 579 53,4 percent of normal. Some shipments of 
esin | ae a eon aaee ao as these fruits were considered justified, 
| the a0 tee ir smiantebacmnalite however, because of the urgent need for 
con- Jeans and j ies: sian 234, «06 | aime site protective” foods in the United King- 
Al- Australia 139, 514 104, 497 | 145, 276 505,496 dom. 
not « sapehiscerned - ue of ans | woe sa In addition to heavy exports of fresh 
that ieee rape wna, Rs vet | BEES Rts and dried fruit, South Africa normally 
Tots 543, 208 365, 12 406, 252 666, 983 
nded ‘ oi es (Continued on p. 31) 
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By Douctas M. CrawForp, Ameri- 
can Vice Consul, Mexico City, and 
Auice J. Mutuen, Industrial Proj- 
ects Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


EXICO has a well-organized brew- 
ing industry which has been 
steadily progressing since 1935 and, in 
fact, has almost tripled its production 
in the past 8 years. In 1935, according 
to official figures, about 83,000,000 liters 
(liter=1.0567 quarts) of beer were pro- 
duced, and by 1942 production had 
reached 220,000,000 liters. 

European brewing practices and high 
standards of manufacture and consumer 
demand over a period of years are said 
to have resulted in the production, in 
Mexico, of beers of excellent quality. 


Background of the Industry 


The Mexican brewing industry was 
started about the middle of the last 
century. In the beginning, both equip- 
ment and raw materials were poor. In 
most cases malt was spread on the roofs 
of houses to dry. Naturally these 
primitive methods did not produce beer 
of good quality. 

When the early railroad lines into 
Mexico were completed in the 1880’s, 
lager beer from the United States began 
to appear on the Mexican market, and, 
in order to compete with imported prod- 
ucts, the local breweries were obliged to 
alter their plants and purchase new 
equipment. A better beer of the lager 
type resulted, and, as the domestic bev- 
erage improved, the imported beer ceased 
to be a severe competitor. 

By 1900 brewing was well established, 
with about 20 plants in operation. The 
largest brewery was located at Toluca, 
the capital of the State of Mexico. The 
industry expanded rapidly until the 
revolutionary period of 1910-20, when 
the brewing business decreased, as did 
the rest of the Mexican economy. 

After conditions became stabilized in 
1920, the breweries started up . again, 
although the pace was slower. In 1933, 
a tax reduction from 12% to 4 centavos 
per liter served as the necessary stimulus 
to start the industry’s acceleration, and 
this time it went forward with great 
momentum. 

Approximately three-fourths of Mex- 
ico’s beer is produced by three large 


brewing concerns and their subsidiaries. 
These breweries are located at Monter- 
rey, Nuevo Leon; Orizaba, Veracruz; and 
in Mexico,D. F. About 70 percent of the 
production of beer in Mexico is reported 
to be controlled by Mexicans and the 
remainder by foreigners, including 
Spaniards, Americans, Germans, and 
Italians. 

At present there are about 16 im- 
portant breweries in operation in 
Mexico. 


Beer Production 


While figures on consumption and im- 
ports obtained from Government sources 
do not coincide with those obtained from 
the industry, official and trade data rela- 
tive to beer production do not vary to any 
great extent. For example, the industry 
reports that 181,655,879 liters were pro- 
duced in 1941; for the same year Govern- 
ment figures are 183,601,421 liters. In 
1942, the industry’s figures are 216,129,998 
against the Government’s 219,719,057. 
On the basis of expected improvements as 
mentioned by the trade, some 235,000,000 
to 240,000,000 liters may be produced 
during the present calendar year: 

Production of beer in Mexico (both 
bottled and barreled) from 1935 to 1942, 
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according to official figures, is shown jn 
the following table: 








Year | Liters Year Liters 
"ree wy eesve 7 ar 

1935 | §2, 512, 585 1939 160, 451 
1936 -__| 98, 892, 626 || 1940 179" 197° 475 
1937... | 120,804,961 || 1941 183, 601; 491 
1938__ 129, 801, 924 || 1942 219, 719, 057 
aerial 
Source: Mimeographed material issued by the Direc. 
cién General de Estadistica. Figures are based on brew. 
eries that have a reported annual production valued at 


more than 10,000 pesos. 


Bottled-Beer Output Mounts 


The increase in the output of bottleg 
beer ranks among the outstanding de. 
velopments in the industry. In 1935 
on'y 31 percent of the production wags 
bo ted. Since that year the production 
h. risen until, in 1942, bottled beer 
ac -inted for 88 percent of the output. 

For the last 8 years the annual pro. 
duction of beer in barrels has remained 
at about 25,000,000 liters. 

Bottled beer sells in Mexico for from 
15 to 40 centavos (3 to 8 cents, U. §, 
currency) a bottle. A case of 25 bottles 
of the best-quality beer sells wholesale at 
25 centavos (5 cents) per bottle. 


Bottling Supplies 


Mexico’s brewing industry obtains its 
supply of bottles from two large glass 
factories, one in Monterrey and the other 
in Mexico City. Although bottle pro- 
duction in Mexico has increased in the 
last few years, it has not kept pace with 
the rapidly expanding beer and soft- 
drink industries. It appears, according 
to some trade authorities, that the lim- 
ited supply of bottles has slowed down 
beer production to some extent. 

Crowns are also of domestic manufac. 
ture, and most of the large breweries 
have facilities for manufacturing their 
own caps. 


(Continued on p. 11) 


Partial view of brewery of Cerveceria “Cuauntemoc, S. A.”’ at Monterrey, in the State of 


Nuevo Leon. 
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By CHARLOTTE R. Bupp, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


INCE ITS ORIGIN in the Mexican 
highlands many centuries ago, 
when Indian smokers puffed experi- 
mentally on shredded tobacco wrapped 
in corn husks and found it to their lik- 
ing, the cigarette has been the “fair- 
haired child” of Mexico’s tobacco indus- 


aT nroughout that vivid country’s het- 
erogeneous population, from owners of 
colonial mansions boasting English gar- 
dens and tiled swimming pools to In- 
dians whose rustic huts peep out from 
corn patches and orchards, one ciuarac- 
teristic prevails—devotion to the “cig- 
arillo.” Scarcely a town fails to pro- 
duce its quota for local consumption, and 
in the urban districts cigarette factories 
far exceed other tobacco factories in 
yolume of business. During the first 
half of 1942, for example, production of 
cigarettes in Mexico came to more than 
470,000,000 packages, as contrasted with 
only 10,500,000 cigars of Mexican manu- 
facture. Use of a pipe in Mexico today, 
as in most Latin American countries, is 
a rarity. 


Imports Not Large 


Mexican male smokers, for the most 
part, like their tobacco strong, and, con- 
sequently, the domestic industry has not 
had a great deal of foreign competition. 
Imports of manufactured cigarettes 
from the United States are on the up- 
swing, however—more than 2,910,000 
packages having been imported in 1941 
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and over 3,014,000 packages during the 
first 10 months of 1942. In 1942 these 
imports were more than five times as 
great as in 1935. 

The growing popularity of the milder 
cigarettes manufactured in the United 
States may be attributed in some meas- 
ure to the greater number of women who 
have taken up smoking in recent years. 
A noticeable demand for Virginia blended 
cigarettes which began about 15 years 
ago—approximating the time when 
women became a substantial part of the 
consuming population—led to manufac- 
ture of this type of cigarette on a rather 
large scale. The majority of Mexican 
male smokers, however, still prefer the 
strong tobaccos. 


Supplies Are Chiefly Domestic 


A large proportion of the tobacco 
consumed is grown domestically—the 
tobacco fields, as well as the tobacco fac- 
tories, of the Republic employing thou- 
sands of workers. During the past year, 
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Cigarette girl at machine, below the Rio Grande. 


however, imports of leaf tobacco have 
been rapidly mounting, to keep pace with 
Mexico’s increasing tobacco consump- 
tion. In the 6-year period prior to the 
outbreak of World War II, imports of 
leaf tobacco from the United States 
averaged around 200,000 pounds. During 
1942 they more than doubled those of the 
preceding year. 

Domestic raw materials used in ciga- 
rette and cigar manufacture in the first 
3 months of last year were valued at 
$4,455,000, and $1,278,000 was invested in 
imported raw materials. Cigarette paper, 
cellophane, and tinfoil, which came from 
the United States, accounted for a good 
portion of the amount spent on imports. 
There is no domestic manufacture of 
cigarette paper in Mexico, and at present 
the United States is the sole source of 
supply. Formerly, much of this paper 
was imported from Poland, Spain, Aus- 
tria, and Finland. 


Sales Volume Mounts 


Consumption of cigarettes has been 
steadily on the upward climb in Mexico 
during recent years, having come to ap- 
proximately 39,682,800 pounds in 1942 
Of this amount, 242,500 pounds were im- 
ported. Rising wages among workers is 
believed to have contributed appreciably 
to this increase. The gain in the sales 
volume of tobacco products is ascribed 
principally to cigarettes—other items, 
such as cigars, cut tobacco, and snuff, 
accounting for only a minor increase in 
demand. 


Mexican Factories 


Mexico has a total of 54 cigar and 
cigarette factories, employing about 
3,600 persons. Four or five large estab- 
lishments handle more than 70 percent 
of total manufactures and sales. An- 
nual production is now valued at well 
over 80,000,000 pesos ($16,450,000). This 
figure includes the tax, which amounts 
to approximately one-third. In 1938 
total annual production, valued at 56,- 
280,000 pesos (nearly $11,585,000), con- 
sisted of 848,721,000 packages of cigar- 
ettes valued at 55,038,000 pesos ($11,338,- 
000) , 18,799,000 cigars, valued at 943,000 
pesos ($194,250), and smoking and other 
tobacco made up the remainder. By 
1941 total value had reached 76,135,000 
pesos ($15,680,000), a 25 percent in- 
crease. During the first 6 months of 
1942, production was valued at 41,652,- 
863 pesos ($8,580,500). 
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There are four major companies, the 


most important of which is El Aquila, 
Mexico’s leading producer of cigars and 
cigarettes. This company has two fac- 
tories—the main establishment, located 
in the Federal District, and a branch 
factory at Irapuato, in the State of 
Guanajuato. El Aquila manufactures 
two types of cigarettes—strong and mild. 
Tobacco for the strong type comes from 
Mexico’s southern tobacco region, al- 
though leaf used by this company is ob- 
tained from all producing regions of the 
Republic. For the milder variety, much 
of the leaf is imported from the United 
States. El Aquila is Mexico’s most im- 
portant manufacturer of this type of 
cigarette. 


The Oldest Firm 


Mexico’s oldest tobacco firm is El 
Buen Tono, founded nearly 100 years ago 
by a Frenchman named Ernesto Pugibet. 
This company turns out a total of 8,000,- 
000 packages of cigarettes a month— 
5,000,000 of which are manufactured 
in the main factory at Mexico City, and 
3,000,000 in the branch factory at Celaya, 
Guanajuato. 

Practically all of the raw tobacco used 
in the manufacture of Buen Tono’s 22 
brands of cigarettes is of domestic origin. 
The strong, dark tobacco used for one 
popular brand comes principally from 
Veracruz and Chiapas. The Virginia 
type of tobacco used in some brands is 
grown in the State of Nayarit, which pro- 
duces about 50 percent of Mexico’s 
tobacco. Incidentally, the tobacco culti- 
vated around Tepic in the State of Nay- 
arit is the basic type used in practically 
all of the cigarettes made in Mexico. A 
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comparatively small number of Turkish- 
blend cigarettes are also manufactured 
by Buen Tono. 


Tabacalera Mexicana 


La Tabacalera Mexicana, S. A., another 
important cigarette producer, located in 
Toluca; in the State of Mexico, recently 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its most popular brand. This firm 
manufactures only four kinds, all of 
which are of the stronger variety. More 
than 400 workers, mostly women, are 
employed in La Tabacalera’s modern 
factory which turns out 5,000,000 
packages of cigarettes monthly. Practi- 
cally all of the machinery used is said 
by the trade to be of British origin, and 
the production system is modeled on the 
English plan. 


Modern Machines Used 


Most of the major Mexican manufac- 
turers use modern machines, capable of 
producing 1,500 cigarettes a minute. A 
large tape roll of cigarette paper is fed 
into a narrow trough at the side of the 
machine. Here the brand name is 
printed on each cigarette length. To- 
bacco shreds are distributed over the 
paper as it passes under a funnel. An 
adhesive is applied to one edge of the 
paper while the other edge is folded over 
the tobacco and sealed automatically. A 
machine then cuts the cigarette strips to 
the desired length. The packing also is 
done by machine. 

Among the minor companies, there are 
four which are outstanding because, to- 
gether, they provide about 10 percent of 
the cigarettes smoked annually in Mex- 
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Classifying tobacco bales for weight and quality 
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ico. Two are located in Mazatlan, Sing. 
loa, and two are in the State of Sonora. 


“Cigarros de Una” 


The “cigarros de una” manufactureg 
by these companies are very popular, es. 
pecially among the rural workers, 4A}. 
though machine-made, these cigarettes 
bear a close resemblance to the old-fash. 
ioned, hand-rolled type. The ends of the 
paper are tucked in to keep the tobacco 
from falling out, much after the manner 
of the “roll-your-own” type used by out- 
door workers in many parts of the Uniteg 
States. 


Main Growing Regions 


Of Mexico’s six principal tobaceo- 
growing regions, the Nayarit-Jalisco areg 
is considered the most important. Dur. 
ing 1942 this area produced more than 
28,659,800 pounds of Mexico’s total §§,. 
115,000 pounds. The five other recog. 
nized tobacco-producing regions are 
Veracruz-Puebla; Guerrero-Oaxaca; §j- 
majovel; Los Tuxtlas; and Hidalgo-Verg- 
cruz, 

Climatic and soil conditions, espe- 
cially in the Tropics, are favorable for 
Mexico’s tobacco growing. Although 
the methods used in its production are 
similar to those of other countries, there 
is a slight variation in different areas, 

In the Nayarit region it is customary 
to dry the tobacco in May, by placing it 
inthe sun. A few days’ time is sufficient 
for drying the leaf when weather condi- 
tions are favorable; otherwise it may 
take several weeks. Unless all the to- 
bacco is thoroughly dried by the third 
week in June, when the rainy season sets 
in, the quality of the tobacco still in the 
process of drying is likely to become im- 
paired. 


From History's Pages 


The tobacco plant was introduced from 
Mexico into Europe in 1558 by Francisco 
Fernandez, a physician who had been 
sent by Philip II of Spain to investigate 
the products of Mexico. The French 
Ambassador to Portugal, Jean Nicot, sent 
seeds from the Peninsula to Catherine 
de Medici. 

Tobacco was a Spanish State monop- 
oly in Mexico during the Colonial period, 
this having been a prerogative of the 
Crown from the time of the Spanish con- 
quest. In 1783 the revenues derived 
from the profits of the monopoly 
amounted to $777,651, and in 1801-02 to 
$4,000,000. A later monopoly remained 
in existence until 1857 when monopolies 
were outlawed by the Juarez Constitu- 
tion. For a brief period after that, to- 
bacco production lagged, but by 1868 it 
was again a thriving industry. In 1889 
Mexican tobacco was awarded the gold, 
silver, and bronze medals at the Paris 
Exposition. 


Output Has Fluctuated 


During the 20-year period between 
1890 and 1910, tobacco production in 
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Mexico fluctuated wildly. From 6,058,- 
772 pounds in 1893 it skyrocketed to 
124,852,596 pounds in 1895, only to drop 
to 19,744,426 pounds in 1897, and to hit 
a low of 8,614,058 in 1902. In 1910 it 
climbed to 31,700,000 pounds and re- 
mained on a fairly even keel for some 
time. In 1933 output amounted to 21,- 
104,635 pounds, but shot up to 52,348,227 
pounds in 1940, to drop back to 43,282,- 
901 in 1941 and 30,864,400 in 1942. 


Europe Took Mexican Leaf 


Prior to World War II, Mexican leaf 
was highly regarded in Europe, both for 
cigar wrappers and for other purposes, 
the chief market being Hamburg, Ger- 
many, though there was also consider- 
able demand from France and Great 
Britain. In 1935 Mexico exported a total 
of 199,625 pounds of tobacco leaf, 43,260 
pounds of which was sent to Germany. 
Of the 134,125 pounds of cigar filler ex- 
ported, Germany received 47,266. In 
1939, although Mexican shipments of 
cigar filler to Germany increased to 107,- 
216 pounds, only slightly more than 2 
pounds of other leaf tobacco was ex- 
ported to that country. Of Mexico’s 
total leaf exports to all countries—con- 
sisting of 214,500 pounds—cigar filler 
accounted for 198,718 pounds. 


Outlook Is Promising 


With greater buying power, Mexico’s 
smokers are becoming quality-conscious, 
and domestic buyers are demanding finer 
tobaccos. In view of the fact that 1942 
and 1943 crops failed to satisfy domes- 
tic consumption, manufacturers are an- 
ticipating for 1944 one of the largest 
plantings ever recorded in Mexico—a 
possible 40-percent increase over 1943. 

Although predictions are often pre- 
mature, it is believed by both producers 
and manufacturers that, barring un- 
foreseen events such as_ abnormal 
weather conditions, the Mexican to- 
bacco industry next year should experi- 
ence one of the most active and profit- 
able years in its history. 





Mexico’s Beer 


(Continued from p. 8) 


Raw Materials Mainly Imported 


Much of the barley and malted barley 
used by the Mexican brewing industry is 
brought in from the United States, and 
all hops consumed are of foreign origin. 
There is no commercial production of 
hops in Mexico. 

One of the large breweries, located near 
Monterrey, reports that an attempt was 
made to establish a hops industry about 
10 years ago but that it was unsuccessful 
and after 2 years all plantings were aban- 
doned. 

For some years Mexico has secured 
supplies of hops from three countries— 
the United States, Germany, and Czecho- 
Slovakia. Since 1934, the United States 
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Tobacco leaves being “ 


has supplied the largest part of hops im- 
ports. 

Hops imports begin arriving in Novem- 
ber and continue to reach Mexico until 
February. There are two reasons for 
this short importation period. First, the 
bulk of the Pacific coast hops crop is 
harvested in August, September, and Oc- 
tober, and naturally supplies are plenti- 
ful at the end of the harvest. Secondly, 
hops can be transported with the least 
amount of damage during cold weather. 

Prior to the adoption of a trade agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Mexico in the first part of 1943, import 
duties on hops were 28 centavos per legal 
kilogram. Following the signing of this 
agreement, the import duty on hops was 
reduced and is now 20 centavos per legal 
kilogram. 

The following table shows imports of 
hops into Mexico, by quantity and value, 
for the years 1934 to 1942, inclusive: 








Year | Kilograms Pesos 

1934 } 183, 557 1, 029, 885 
1935 } 266, 132 1, 072, 475 
1936 301, 305 983, 214 
1937 384,059 | 1,343,181 
1938. 570, 519 1, 973, 486 
1939 396, 631 1, 977, 242 
1940 411, 729 2, 828, 188 
1941 : 589, 362 3, 190, 642 
1942 588, 828 3, 590, 446 

Source: Compiled from the records of the Direccién 
General de Estadi{stica 
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butted” on conveyor belt. 


Three varieties of hops are imported 
by Mexico from the United States— 
Fuggles, Early, and Late Clusters. It is 
reported that about 60 or 70 percent of 
imports are of the first-mentioned 
variety. 

It is estimated that Mexico has enough 
hops on hand for use during the next 9 
months or 1 year. Customarily the in- 
dustry secures hops supplies about a 
year in advance. 

On the basis of data obtained from the 
industry, it is believed that Mexico’s hops 
consumption will rise this calendar year 
and that altogether about’ 700 metric tons 
will be required. 

Because of the improved consumption 
anticipated, Mexican brewers predict 
that the price of hops will probably be 
about $75 for 50 kilograms this year, as 
compared with $54 for the same amount 
in 1942. 


Future of the Industry 


The brewing industry is looking for- 
ward to a 10-percent increase in produc- 
tien in 1943. If accomplished, this will 
bring the output to 235,000,000 or 240,- 
000,000 liters, an all-time high. 

With sources of raw materials fairly 
close, and with the current increase in 
consumer purchasing, there is reason to 
believe that Mexico’s beer industry may 
continue to expand. 
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Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


Weather conditions in Argentina in 
July were favorable for agriculture; sow- 
ing of wheat and barley was completed, 
and planting of linseed progressed satis- 
factorily. Areas devoted to pasture were 
in good condition, with lush grass plenti- 
ful, and cattle were reported to be fatten- 
ing. 

LIVESTOCK AND BYPRODUCTS 


As a consequence of rains and unusually 
favorable temperature during July, al- 
falfa fields were in good shape. Condi- 
tion of livestock was normal, and lambing 
conditions were satisfactory. Demand 
was lower, but as herds and flocks were 
tending downward, too, this was not a 
bad factor. Cattle arrivals in the market 
were down for seasonal reasons and also 
because of the continued influence of 
packer buying on the farms. Sheep en- 
tries declined during the early part of the 
month, continuing the reduced level reg- 
istered during the latter part of June. 
Hog entries were reduced from the high 
level of the preceding month. 

There was continued activity in the 
wool market during July, despite the 
lateness of the season. Large sales of 
fine scoured crossbred wool were made 
to Sweden. There was some buying 
upon the resumption of import licenses 
by the United States. Official figures 
covering wool stocks on hand as of July 
1, 1943, with relative figures of a year 
earlier shown in parentheses, comprise 
58,645 (64,364) tons of greasy wool, 7,094 
(5,066) tons of scoured wool, and 9,277 
(3,842) tons of frigorifico-type pulled 
wool. 

The packing-house salt-hide market 
continued unchanged in July, with sup- 
plies being insufficient to meet foreign 
demand. Although the United Nations 
are the principal buyers, they were find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to complete 
their requirements, inasmuch as local 
tanners were bidding prices up beyond 
the ceiling levels in the United States and 
Great Britain. The demand for “Amer- 
icano” dry hides was unchanged, sales 
being chiefly for the United Kingdom. 


CROPS AND MARKETS 


The rains that fell in July, though 
slightly below normal in certain parts 
of the country, have been beneficial for 
agricultural work. It is reported in 
trade circles that, as the winter, so far, 
is the mildest in more than a quarter of 
a century, growth of newly sown wheat 
and linseed has been forced, and a period 
of cold, dry weather now is badly needed. 
It was also reported that the oats and rye 
crops are in excellent condition. Citrus 








crops are not as good as expected, but 
the yield is higher than for last year. 
Picking continued, under favorable con- 
ditions. 

Reports indicate that July was one 
of the best trading months for some time. 
Grain shipments were distinctly larger, 
especially linseed, possibly because of the 
arrival of various North American ves- 
sels which loaded linseed for the United 
Nations. Furthermore, while Brazil 
took as much wheat as the available 
shipping space permitted and asked for 
more, shipments to Spain of wheat and 
barley were significantly better. 

An officia] statement as to exportable 
remaining stocks of grains on July 24, 
1943, indicates 3,860,139 tons of wheat, 
906,324 tons of linseed, and none of corn. 

Decrees during July made available for 
release by the Grain Board 2,000,000 tons 
of old wheat for fuel purposes, for de- 
livery before the end of the year, and 
500,000 tons for feed at a reduced price. 
This indicates that all inferior wheats 
will be absorbed before the new crop is 
ready for harvesting and that the carry- 
over into 1944 will not exceed 3,000,000 
tons. Grain Board purchases were or- 
dered suspended as of August 15. 

There were nervous fluctuations in the 
local corn markets during July, but 
country offers were small. The Govern- 
ment apparently has little interest in ex- 
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They Look to the Air Age 


Our cover picture this week, 
provided by the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, shows an everyday, com- 
monplace scene in an aviation 
school in one of the great South 
American countries, where ca- 
pable and ambitious youths are 
learning to become pilots. As 
Josh Lee so cogently emphasizes 
in our feature article in this issue, 
the enthusiasm for the coming 
“Air Age” burns brightly in most 
of the nations to the south of us. 

















port, owing to the increasing domestic 
use of corn for fuel, but the trade estj. 
mates that from 50,000 to 100,000 tons 
of corn still can be found. 

The linseed market was firm during 
July, owing to a fair demand for export 
and the decision of the Government to 
crush about 900,000 tons of available 
stocks, whatever they may be. The 
trade reported little confidence in official] 
figures, pointing out that while the Grain 
Board knows how much linseed it has 
bought, it does not know whether farm- 
ers will deliver all that they sold. The 
trade also reported that upon the arrival] 
in Argentina of a representative of the 
United States Commodity Corporation to 
buy stocks at British terms, the Grain 
Board jumped the price by 16 percent; 
but that even then further demand was 
received from the United States, with 
the Board offering only small lots at top 
prices. 

There was a fluctuating market for 
sunflower seed during July, with good 
demand from South American countries 
for as much as the Government would 
permit to be exported. Except for the 
fulfillment of old contracts, and then 
only for small quantities, export of sun- 
flower oil is prohibited. This also ap- 
plies to peanuts. Nearly all stocks will 
be crushed locally to replace olive oil, 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Active steps were taken by the Gov- 
ernment during July in the direction of 
reforms promised when it took office in 
June. The decree lowering all rents was 
enthusiastically greeted by beneficiaries. 
Initial action was taken with a view to 
centralizing public-health services, to- 
gether with many rumors of considera- 
tion of further social-security measures, 
including one for the benefit of the 
farmer “by insuring his social stability 
and financial independence,” and also a 
worker’s housing scheme. However, the 
announcement of an over-all economic 
program is still awaited. 

Commercial and industrial circles were 
interested in reports that the Govern- 
ment was studying projects designed to 
yield greater revenue and might soon 
make an important announcement in 
that connection. Future policy govern- 
ing foreign capital investments also was 
of much interest, since rumors abounded 
of plans to effect reduced earnings. Au- 
thority was granted to the financially de- 
pressed private-railway companies to 
maintain for a year beyond August 1 the 
passenger-fare and freight-rate increases 
granted some months ago. Additional 
revenue thus obtained must now be 
turned over to the pension or other funds 
of the employees. 

Exports were increasingly subject to 
license on the ground that the needs of 
domestic consumption must be satisfied 
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at fair prices, and presumably also be- 
cause of the growing trade balance. 

The acute fuel situation again was re- 
flected in decisions to release 2,000,000 
tons of old wheat and 500,000 tons of lin- 
seed from the stocks of the Grain Board 
at preferred prices for industrial fuel re- 
quirements, inasmuch as the surplus 
stocks of corn, which have been used 
more and more as a substitute fuel, were 
nearing exhaustion. Powers of the 
State-owned petroleum company (Y. P. 
F.) were enlarged by the inclusion of the 
distribution responsibility for all fuels. 
Linseed exports probably will be further 
restricted so that additional supplies can 
pe processed for fuel. Meanwhile, con- 
sumers of fuel, Diesel, and gas oils, were 
obliged to complement their rationing 
quota with 20 percent of linseed oil. Un- 
easiness over the fuel shortage increased 
pecause of reports that much of the coal 
supplies going to Argentina would be di- 
yerted to Italy. 

As the rubber situation continued crit- 
ical, federal supervisors on July 26 were 
placed in charge of leading tire-distribu- 
tion companies, presumably temporarily, 
to control stocks. At the same time, in- 
vestigations into the operations of several 
public and private institutions either 
continued or were ordered anew. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


The volume of both exports and im- 
ports of merchandise declined appre- 
ciably during June, compared with the 
preceding month. The value of exports 
was sharply under the preceding month, 
put that of imports was somewhat higher. 
Export volume decreased by 16.7 per- 
cent, thus dropping to the lowest 
monthly level since the beginning of the 
war. Imports fell off by 11.1 percent, 
which, except for January and April of 
this year, was the lowest monthly figure 
since world hostilities commenced. 
Value of exports in June amounted to 26 
percent less than in May, when the value 
registered was the highest for any month 
since the war began. June import value 
was 4.4 percent higher than in May. 

The foreign-trade tonnage during the 
first half of this year showed a further 
deterioration from the corresponding 
period of 1942, declining by 29.7 percent, 
and represented a new low point, accord- 
ing to available records. Export volume 
declined 22 percent from the correspond- 
ing total of 1942 and 68 percent from the 
relative period in 1939. Import volume 
represented a decrease of 38.1 percent in 
relation to the total tonnage of the first 
6 months of 1942, and of 65.4 percent as 
compared with the corresponding total 
of 1939. 

The value of exports during the first 
half of this year came to 880,135,464 
pesos, and imports to 443,628,795 pesos, 
leaving the remarkably high export bal- 
ance of 436,506,669 pesos, as against a 
surplus amounting to 200,722,367 pesos 
during the first 6 months of 1942. Total 
foreign trade turn-over value decreased 
16.4 percent, exports 1.4 percent, and 
imports 35.9 percent from 1942. 

In comparison with the first 6 months 
of last year, the corresponding period of 
1943 showed an export-volume decrease 
of 17.9 percent in the pastoral group of 
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products, 25.5 percent in the agricultural 
group, 26.8 percent in forest products 
(chiefly quebracho extract), and 15.3 
percent in miscellaneous products, which 
are principally of a manufactured char- 
acter, especially textiles. In this con- 
nection, the value of miscellaneous ex- 
ports increased by 93.3 percent. 

As regards the volume of imports, 63 
percent of the total decrease during the 
first half of 1943, compared with the first 
half of 1942, was the result of continued 
falling off of receipts of fuel and lubri- 
cants. Imports of this group were 58.9 
percent less than the total registered 
during the first 6 months of last year. 
Other significant import decreases were 
as follows: Rubber and manufactures, 
92.6 percent; machinery and vehicles, 
72.8 percent; iron and manufactures, 
56.2 percent; textiles and products, 49.3 
percent; wood and manufactures, 37.7 
percent; metals—excluding iron—and 
manufactures, 37.1 percent; paper, card- 
board, etc., 32.2 percent; foodstuffs, 23.3 
percent; stones, earth, glass, and cera- 
mics, 10.6 percent; chemical and pharm- 
aceutical products, 6.3 percent; tobacco 
and manufactures, 3.4 percent; and mis- 
cellaneous products, 53.1 percent. The 
single item of increase was in the case of 
beverages, imports of which increased 
13.1 percent. 

The reduction in the total value of 
Argentine-United States foreign trade 
had considerable to do with the sharp 
decline in Argentina’s total value turn- 
over during the first half of this year. 
Great Britain was second only to the 
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United States as Argentina’s principal 
source of supply, and it was followed by 
Brazil. 

There was a slight increase in ocean 
shipping during June over May. In 
June 101 vessels arrived at Argentine 
ports for a total of 186,203 net registered 
tons, as against 97 ship arrivals for an 
aggregate of 183,151 net registered tons 
during May. June was particularly 
noteworthy for the increased arrivals of 
Swedish ships, which have been insig- 
nificant in the Swedish-Argentine trade 
since the beginning of the year, owing 
to German interferences. From the 
tonnage viewpoint, British vessels con- 
tinued to dominate the situation, but 
were closely followed in the order of 
their tonnage by American, Spanish, Ar- 
gentine, and Swedish ships. 

For the first half of this year, the re- 
sults were appreciably lower than the 
already depressed figures for the corre- 
sponding 6 months of 1942. The number 
of ships arriving was 586 for a total of 
1,130,809 net registered tons, compared 
with 693 ship arrivais, amounting to 
1,765,637 net registered tons, during the 
first 6 months of 1942. 

British vessels had a comfortable lead 
in the trade during the 1943 half-year; 
they were followed by Argentine and 
Spanish ships, with safe margins, in sec- 
ond and third positions; and then by 
Swedish, North American, and Brazilian 
ships, in total tonnage. 

The Government announced late in 
July thet, under the provisions of the 
Rio de Janeiro Conference of January 








Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


How Britain Plans for Social and Economic Reconstruction 


The British Minister of Works and Buildings has concentrated his attention 
upon physical reconstruction of Britain’s environment. The tasks of the 
Minister concerned with social and economic reconstruction were segregated 
in the person of Arthur Grecnwood during the first part of the war and, later, 
in Sir William Jowitt. 

The terms of reference for the former’s appointment stated: “The object 
will be to find practical solutions for the immediate problems of a transition 
from war to peace and also to outline and presently to amplify a policy for 
the years immediately following the war which will command the support 
of the nation as a whole and enable unlimited action to proceed in peace 
and in war.” 

Arthur Greenwood considered two important problems: First, the arrange- 
ment of an orderly system of priorities in demobilizing men from the armed 
forces; second, the method of securing the reinstatement in civilian life of 
men and women in the armed forces or in the civilian defenses and for their 
further education. 

As it was recalled that many important changes had followed the last war— 
such as the Reform Act of 1918 which added 2,000,000 men and 6,000,000 
women to the electoral roll, the Fisher Education Act, the Housing Scheme, 
and the organization of the Ministry of Health—reconstruction at home, as 
the first step in the direction of European replanning, looms as an important 
step forward. 

The work of investigating problems of reconstruction is under the general 
direction of a Ministerial Committee of the War Cabinet. The investigation 
falls upon various Government Departments concerned and upon organi- 
zations which are consulted for expert opinion. Certain parts of the program 
have been the subject of consultation between the British and the Dominion 
Governments. Post-war problems of the Colonies and Dominions have been 
considered in relation to British issues and to those of the world at large. 


{From "The British War Economy—1939-1943,” by Mary E. Murphy. Publishers: 
Professional and Technical Press, New York City.} 
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| Chilean Board of Foreign Trade: Its Aims and Activities 


The following concise statement of the functions of Chile’s Board of Foreign 
Trade appeared recently in the Chilean Gazette: 

All the isolated bureaus that had steadily been set up in Chile in keeping 
with the development of the import and export trade were consolidated into 
a single organization under the name National Board or Council of Foreign 
Trade, in September 1942. The work of this organization is directed toward 
a prudent balance between the interventionism that present times require 
and the respect for and furtherance of private initiatives, to the end that 
unity may be given to the various phases of the work of the State in matters 
appertaining to proper direction and control of interchange with other 
countries. 

Among other tasks the Board is called upon to study ways and means to 
i} promote the foreign trade of Chile on the basis of a policy satisfactory to 
all concerned; to investigate the practices and conditions governing inter- 
national trade and the possibilities existing in foreign markets for Chilean 
exports; to study the problems of outside transportation; to broaden the 
scope of international trade of Chile, place it on firmer foundations, and 
ensure its good reputation; to study conditions pertaining to the consumma- 
tion of trade treaties and amendment of agreements already in existence; 
i| to work toward normality in the balance of payments; to coordinate Chilean 
Government and private enterprises connected with foreign trade; to promote 
greater understanding among Chilean producers and merchants with regard 
to customers abroad and to supply them with information and particulars 
of any kind that will expedite the consummation of business and promotion of 
the interchange; to appraise the facts in case of any controversies arising 
between Chilean firms and sellers or buyers abroad; to study the reasons for 
any such disagreements and create a spirit of fairness and good will so that 
the parties concerned may make mutually satisfactory adjustments and, at 
the request of any such parties, to act as arbitrator for the disposition of any 
difficulties that may arise; to authorize exports and imports of goods of any 
kind; to set the conditions governing the issuance of import and export 
licenses; to authorize the purchase of foreign exchange for the importation 
of goods and to vouchsafe the return to Chile, in foreign exchange or in goods, 
of the value of the exports; to supervise the quality of products exported, and 
to issue certificates of origin and of quality. 




















1942, it had taken over for the use of the 
State Merchant Fleet three French mer- 
chant ships, with an aggregate gross reg- 
ister of 24,680 tons, that have been laid 
up in the port of Buenos Aires since 1940. 


FINANCE 


There was a sharp upward movement 
in the trend of bankruptcies in July after 
3 consecutive months of improvement. 
The increase took place almost entirely 
in the field of commercial failures. The 
number of new cases registered was 236 
(139 commercial and 97 private). 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Unofficial figures regarding building 
construction in the Federal Capital dur- 
ing May show a continued decline in 
operations, but the situation during the 
month was better than a year earlier. 
There were 1,266 permits granted for a 
construction value of 11,517,312 pesos. 

There is reason to believe that the en- 
forcement of lower rent levels, both in 
private and commercial premises, under 
the terms of the new rent decree effective 
July 1, 1943, may retard building con- 
struction enterprises and private invest- 
ment therein. The high cost, as well as 
the scarcity of construction materials, 
was operating as a deterrent to building 
construction activities in many direc- 
tions, prior to the institution of the new 
decree, despite the fact that houses are 


needed urgently and in quantity, es- 
pecially in the laboring and middle-class 
categories. How the consequences of 
the new rent decree will affect the Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to speed up a cheap 
house-building scheme, which have been 
given considerable publicity, is yet un- 
determined. 


LABOR AND PRICES 


Official reports for the month of June 
show an increase over the preceding 
month in industrial employment, but 
decreases both in total wages paid and 
work hours. The wholesale price levels 
continued to rise, but the cost of living, 
responding to official pressure, again de- 
creased. 

The general wholesale price index for 
June stood at 205.1 (on the basis 1926 
100), compared with 203.4 for the pre- 
ceding month and 188.5 for June 1942. 
The average index for 1942 was 187.6 
and for pre-war 1939, 108.2. The non- 
agricultural group index for June came 
to 236.7, and the agricultural group in- 
dex stood at 86.9. The slight increase 
indicated in agricultural prices resulted 
from the difference between a sharp ad- 
vance in wool and an equal decline in 
dairy products, together with a substan- 
tial increase in the price of grains 
against a small drop in the price of 
meats. 

Taking 1937 as a basis of 100, the em- 
ployment index in June stood at 129.6, 
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compared with 125 for the preceding 
month and 128.1 for June 1942; while 
the wages-paid index came to 1508 
against 152.6 for May, and 142.7 for 
June of last year. 

The Department of Labor’s genera} 
cost-of-living index for June 1943 (baseg 
on 1939=100) stood at 115.6, compareg 
with 117.9 for the preceding month, ang 
112.07 for June 1942. The decrease jp 
June was attributable chiefly to reduceg 
prices for foodstuffs, an immediate 
effect of the Government’s lower cost. 
of-living policy, the index number of 
which dropped to 115.90 from 120.40 in 
May. Indexes covering rent, lighting, 
and miscellaneous expenditures con. 
tinued unchanged, but there was ag 
slight rise in the number for furniture, 
and a decline of similar proportion in 
the index for clothing. On the basis of 
average values for 1942, the genera} 
cost-of-living index for June stood at 
103.93, compared with 106.32 for the pre. 
ceding month. 


Belgian Congoand 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Peanuts: Exportation Reserved to 
Government.—The exportation of pea- 
nuts from the Belgian Congo and Ruan- 
da-Urundi is reserved exclusively to the 
Government of the colony, effective from 
June 3, 1943, by legislative ordinance No. 
156/A.E. of June 2 and a Notice to the 
Public, of June 5, published in the Bulle- 
tin Administratif of June 10. 

The Governor General has designated 
the “Syndicat d’Initiative des Exporta- 
teurs du Lomami-Kasai” (Sineloka) as 
the agency charged with buying, selling, 
and exporting peanuts for the account of 
the Government. He is to fix the prices 
at which this syndicate will buy and sell 
peanuts intended for exportation. 

Formerly, peanuts were subject to ex- 
port quota and license requirements and 
to sales through a “pool,” under legisla- 
tive ordinance No. 129/A.E. of April 20, 
1942. 


Bermuda 


Economic Conditions 


The shortage of shipping during the 
greater part of 1942 was the most im- 
portant single factor affecting the econ- 
omy of Bermuda in that year. Fully 80 
percent of the commodities consumed in 
the colony are imported, and normally 
these are brought in from Great Britain, 
the West Indies, and Latin-American 
countries. Since the maintenance of 


shipping was possible only with the 
United States, most imports originated 
there and in Canada—higher-priced 
markets than the normal ones—and this 
shifting reflected itself in higher costs 
of merchandise in the colony. More- 
over, imports were not large enough to 
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satisfy the demands of the island, and 
domestic production of foodstuffs was 
timulated. In addition, rationing was 
initiated during the year, so as to spread 
over a greater period the existing stocks 
of items which were becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain in normal vol- 
yume. An improvement in the shipping 
situation did not occur until the last few 
months of the year. 

On the whole, the colony came through 
the year without serious adversities—full 
employment was maintained; Govern- 
ment revenues were the highest in its 
history; foreign trade, though less than 
in 1941, was not below the level of peace- 
time years; and fish and farm-commod- 
ity production increased. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports into Bermuda during 1942 
were, on & value basis, by far the highest 
ever to be recorded during any calendar 
year. "owever, total imports included 
a consignment of rough diamonds from 
south Africa, which in no way entered 
domestic trade. After subtracting the 
yalue of diamonds, 1942 imports were 
actually less than those of 1941. 

Exports in 1942 of domestic produce 
showed a decline of 14.9 percent from 
the level of 1941. Owing to the absence 
of Japanese competition, a new-high 
level was reached in the exportation of 
lily bulbs, which item has now become 
the colony’s chief export and which ac- 
counted for more than three-fourths of 
the colony’s total exports in 1942. 

Excluding rough diamonds, reexports 
during the past year were considered 
greater than exports. These consisted 
mostly of articles of returning Ameri- 
cans. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural policy during 1942 was di- 
rected toward increasing production, and 
considerable progress was made along 
this line. Much arable land continued 
to lie fallow, however, even though local 
demands for vegetables were not satis- 
fied the year round. 

Because of a severe fodder shortage, 
the number of horses in the colony de- 
creased. On the other hand, the number 
of poultry and swine increased consider- 
ably. The number of dairy cattle in- 
creased. On the other hand the number 
Milk and egg prices increased over those 
in 1941 by 15 and 44 percent, respec- 
tively. 


LABOR 


Employment during 1942 was at its 
peak, with money wages both for skilled 
and unskilled workers rising to higher 
levels than those prevailing before the 
war. These wage increases were attrib- 
uted largely to the influence of the high- 
er wages paid local workers employed at 
the two United States bases. 

When the trek of workers to the bases 
threatened to bring about a scarcity of 
employees in the less remunerative oc- 
cupations, the Labor Board froze most 
jobs and conducted registrations of vari- 
ous types of personnel. Under this re- 
quirement, longshoremen, construction 
workers, and fishermen were registered. 
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Cost oF LIVING, PRICE CONTROL AND 
RATIONING 


Despite the efforts of the Government 
to keep the cost of living down, the index 
figure rose from 127.0 on December 1, 
1941, to 154.5 on December 1, 1942 (base 
year 1939=100). 

At the beginning of 1942, there was no 
rationing, and only a half-hearted at- 
tempt at price control. However, in 
March “voluntary” rationing of sugar 
was ordered, and by June full-fledged 
rationing of food was put into effect. 
The sale of canned vegetables was banned 
altogether during periods of the year 
when local vegetable supplies were con- 
sidered sufficient to meet local demand. 

With the introduction of rationing 
came the expansion of price controls. 
The prices of all rationed commodities 
were fixed both for wholesale and retail 
sales. Price-fixing was extended to local 
produce which had never been rationed, 
and farmers were guaranteed minimum 
prices while consumers were protected 
by maximum-price schedules. 

In July a general price ceiling was im- 
posed on all commodities not already 
covered by specifically fixed prices. 
Thereafter, commodities were not al- 
lowed to be sold at prices higher than 
were charged on June 30, 1942. In cases 
where dealers could prove that landed 
costs had increased since June 30, 1942, 
however, the Wartime Supplies Commis- 
sion was empowered to grant increases 
in ceiling prices commensurate with the 
increased costs to the importer. Toward 
the end of the year, in view of the rising 
production costs in the countries of 
origin, prices of imported goods were 
allowed to be fixed on a landed cost plus 
a specific percentage mark-up basis. 
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INTERNAL TRANSPORTATION 


Inland transportation presented an 
acute problem during 1942, owing to the 
number of horses that had to be taken 
off the roads because of the shortage of 
imported feed. Although dairies and 
bakeries were allowed to use trucks for 
delivery, no considerable loosening of 
restrictions on motor transport resulted. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Consumption Tax Established on 
Sugar and Reduced on Brandy and 
Alcohol.—The Brazilian consumption 
tax has been made applicable to do- 
mestic and imported sugar, and has been 
reduced on domestic brandy and domes- 
tic and imported alcohol, by a decree- 
law (No. 4,878) of October 27, 1942. ‘The 
tax established on white, crystallized, 
ground, or refined sugar is 0.10 cruzeiro 
per net kilogram for domestic sugar and 
0.20 cruzeiro for imported sugar. On 
moscovado sugar, unrefined sugar, and 
sugar scrapings, the tax is 0.03 cruzeiro 
per net kilogram for domestic sugar and 
0.10 cruzeiro for the imported product. 

The consumption tax on brandy of 
Brazilian production and on domestic or 
imported alcohol has been reduced from 
0.10 cruzeiro to 0.03 cruzeiro per half 
bottle; from 0.15 cruzeiro to 0.045 per 
half liter, from 0.20 cruzeiro to 0.06 
cruzeiro per bottle, and from 0.30 cruzeiro 
to 0.09 cruzeiro per liter. Motor 
alcohol and anhydrous alcohol formerly 
exempted from the consumption tax 
must now pay the tax as other alcohol. 





following extent: 


time. 


order. 





Restrictions Removed on Parcel Post to Latin America 


and the Caribbean 


The Postmaster General of the United States has announced in an order 
(No. 22257), dated September 2, 1943, that effective from September 6, 1943, 
the United States limits in weight and size for packages shipped abroad 
(11 pounds in weight, or 18 inches in length, or 42 inches length and girth 
combined), as provided for by Order No. 17471, of April 20, 1942, are removed 
for shipments to Latin America and the Caribbean Area. Packages for these 
destinations may now be of the normal weight and dimensions prescribed 
by the postal regulations established for each individual country. 

The order of April 20, 1942, which also prohibited the sending of more 
than one package or parcel during any one week by or on behalf of the 
same person or firm to or for the same addressee, is likewise relaxed to the 


Senders may now mail a group of packages to or for the same addressee 
instead of a single package, provided that— 

(a) The total weight of the group of packages does not exceed the normal 
weight prescribed for a single package to the destination concerned; each 
package of the group may, however, be of the prescribed dimensions. 

(b) The entire group of packages to or for one addressee in the case of 
packages mailed at the instigation of an agent, must be mailed at the same 


The special limitations imposed with respect to packages for members 
of the United States armed forces overseas are not affected by the present 


|The limitations on size, weight, and frequency of shipment have not applied to 
British Honduras, Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, and Mexico. See announce- 
ment in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 29, 1942.] 
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Maximum Storage Period for Transit 
Merchandise Greatly Reduced.—The 
maximum storage period in Brazilian 
customs warehouses for merchandise in 
transit has been reduced from 3 years 
(which could be extended for an addi- 
tional 3 years) to 1 year (which may be 
extended for an additional 6 months), 
according to decree law No. 4999 of No- 
vember 26, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. In the 
case of perishable goods, the former 
maximum storage period of 6 months has 
been reduced to 3 months. 

{Owners of the reprint from ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of August 1, 1942, “Preparing 
Shipments for Brazil,” should note the above 
in the subsection “Warehousing for Stor- 
age,” under the section “Declaration of 
Weight,” on p. 4.] 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Distribution of Imported Bituminous 
Coal Regulated.—The Coal Controller on 
August 26 issued an order des‘gned to 
bring the distribution of bituminous coal 
in Canada in line with United States 
regulations. These regulations, in gen- 
eral, require that commitments to ship 
bituminous coal for lake movement dur- 
ing the remainder of the current season 
of navigation be filled after American 
producers have supplied the full amount 
of their commitments to purchasers using 
such coal in the manufacture of coke, 
gas, or chemicals, or for smithing, forg- 
ing, malleable, or metallurgical purposes. 
Preference is to be given shipments west 
of but not including Sarnia and east of 
but not including Montreal. 

Canadian importers (and dock opera- 
tors) of United States bituminous coal 
are required to notify the Coal Control- 
lers as to how much additional coal will 
be needed to May 15, 1944. The Coal 
Controller, in turn, will forward the in- 
formation to the United States Solid 
Fuels Administrator, indicating the sizes 
and classes of bituminous coal needed 
for shipment and the persons to whom 
such coal is to be shipped. 

The effect of the United States regu- 
lations will be to reduce the amount of 
bituminous coal available for all rail 
delivery until November 15, 1943, and 
consumers who receive coal all rail from 
the United States will have to use their 
stock piles to make up any deficiency in 
the shipments made to them for current 
consumption. Consumers desiring to 
make up such deficiencies by purchasing 
coal from dock operators may not do so 
without permit from the Coal Controller. 


Exchange and Finance 


Agreement with United States Regard- 
ing the Alaska Highway.—It has been 
announced by the Department of State 
that an agreement between the United 
States and Canada regarding provincial 
and municipal taxation levied upon the 
United States Government, the United 
States contractors engaged on the Alaska 
Military Highway, and other United 
States defense projects in Canada, was 
effected by an exchange of notes signed 
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August 6 and 9, 1943, between the Cana- 
dian Secretary of State for External Af- 
fairs and the American Minister at Ot- 
tawa. 

By this agreement the Canadian Gov- 
ernment undertakes, as a contribution to 
the costs of the United States defense 
projects in Canada, to reimburse or re- 
fund to the United States Government 
any amounts paid by the United States 
Government as provincial or municipal 
taxes levied in respect of such projects, 
any amounts paid by the United States 
Government to United States contrac- 
tors employed by it on its military proj- 
ects in Canada in respect of municipal 
taxes assessed against such contractors 
as owners or leaseholders of property 
and in respect of municipal fees charged 
for building permits in connection there- 
with, and any payments made by the 
United States Government to United 
States contractors in respect of license 
fees for motor vehicles employed on 
United States defense projects in Can- 
ada. The Canadian Government also 
undertakes by the agreement to request 
the Provinces in which United States 
projects are being executed not to im- 
pose license fees on nonmilitary drivers 
of trucks belonging to the United States 
Army and not to levy head or poll taxes 
on nonmilitary personnel normally resi- 
dent in the United States which is en- 
gaged on United States military projects 


in Canada. 
Chile 


Economic Conditions 


Manufacturing activity in Chile during 
July was maintained at the highest level 
possible under existing circumstances of 
supply, and producers generally had little 
difficulty in disposing of their goods. 
Some slackening of orders was reported 
in the textile industry and in a few oth- 
ers, but this was relatively unimportant 





Less Freight on French 
Railways 


A decrease in railway freight 
traffic in France during the war 
years is indicated by statistics re- 
leased recently by the Société 
Nationale des Chemins de Fer 
Francais and published in the 
European press. The decline has 
varied by regions. At the close of 
1942 the figures recorded a total 
of only about two-thirds of the 
French freight traffic in 1938. 

Freight-traffic receipts, however, 
rose by about 16 percent between 
1938 and 1942. Passenger receipts 
were nearly doubled between 1938 
and 1942; and in 1942 they were 
more than 60 percent above those 
of 1941. This is attributed to the 
gradual increases in passenger 
fares, which represented a total 
advance of 65 percent by the close 
of 1942. 
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within the over-all picture. Retail trade 
was particularly good in almost gy 
branches during the month, with the ar. 
rival of imported goods helping to re. 
place diminishing stocks. On the whole 
prices remained at a high level, but the 
public appears to have had little difficulty 
in absorbing all goods available for sale 

Conditions in the mining industry 
were improved both in respect to pro. 
duction and labor. Foreign trade stg. 
tistics revealed an upward trend, both 
in the volume of imports and in exports 
of mineral products, although the Goy. 
ernment indicated its concern over fy. 
ture prospects by the appointment of 
committees to study post-war problems, 

The law providing for the distribution 
of funds collected from the extraordj- 
nary tax on copper brought renewed 
activity in plans for highway construc. 
tion, mining developments, low-cost 
housing projects, and a general public. 
works program. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


With few exceptions, caused by raw- 
material shortages, factories continued 
operations at capacity levels, although 
there were some indications that orders 
were slackening somewhat. This may 
be attributed in part to seasonal factors 
and to the possibility that improved 
ocean-transport facilities may permit 
the importation of goods in a greater 
volume from abroad. 

Retail stores reported that July was 
one of the best periods they had ex- 
perienced in recent months in the value 
of sales, particularly those dealing in 
so-called luxury articles. A growing 
volume of imports was reported from 
Argentina and Brazil, including such 
articles as leather gloves, footwear, and 
handbags. 

MINING 


The index of mining activity for the 
month of June was 105.0, representing 
a slight decline from the preceding 
month and from the corresponding 
month in 1942. Reports from the cop- 
per and nitrate regions, however, indi- 
cate that mines are again working at 
full capacity. The production of coal 
in June increased by more than 2,000 
metric tons over the May output and 
was the highest monthly volume since 
October 1942. Gold production con- 
tinued its general downward trend, and 
the output of copper, after declining in 
June, improved substantially during 
July. 


WAGES AND LaBor CONDITIONS 


The Chilean Government abolished 
the legislation providing for a single- 
shift working day which had been ap- 
proved in 1942. Varicus measures for 
wage and salary increases were also 
under consideration by the legislature, 
including a measure to establish a single 
wage scale for all public employees. Al- 
though there were few outward evi- 
dences of labor unrest, dissatisfaction 
over price levels continued among all 
classes of workers. 

The index of wages paid for the month 
of June increased nearly 15 points over 
the preceding mionth and 76 points 
above June 1942, reaching a figure of 
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4g2.1 (1927-29 average=100). Total 
wages paid in June, however, declined 

more than 3 percent in comparison 
with May pay rolls, reflecting a decline 

employment. This trend was borne 
out by an increase in the number of ap- 
jications for work, which totaled 
3,224, received by the Government Em- 


ployment Bureaus. 


PRICES AND LIVING COSTS 


Wholesale prices continued to rise in 
June, with increases noted in the prices 
for wheat, lentils, milk, butter, eggs, and 
meat. These were only partially offset 
by reductions in the price of corn, beans, 
and potatoes. The general cost-of-liv- 
jing index also continued its upward 
trend. The index for June 1943 was 
364.7 (March 1928= 100), compared with 
358.6 for the preceding month and 301.0 
for June 1942. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade statistics for the first 
half of 1943 revealed an increase in the 
yolume of imports and a decrease in the 
yolume of exports. In terms of value, 
however, the situation was reversed, im- 
ports having declined by approximately 
90,000,000 pesos, whereas the value of 
exports increased nearly 5,000,000 pesos. 
Heavy shipments of beans were reported 
during the month of July as well as im- 
proved shipping facilities for the expor- 
tation of wool and sheepskins from the 
Magallanes region. 


AGRICULTURE 


Although prices of farm products were 
reported to have reached the highest 
levels in the history of the country, con- 
sumer demands for nearly all agricul- 
tural commodities continued to improve. 
Farmers planning their activities for the 
1943-44 crop year anticipated even high- 
er costs for both labor and supplies. The 
shortage in the domestic supply of wheat 
was again forecast, requiring the impor- 
tation of approximately 50,000 metric 
tons of wheat to meet domestic require- 
ments. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Radio and Telegraph Service Estab- 
lished.—Direct radio-telegraph service 
has been inaugurated between Bogota, 
Colombia, and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, a 
foreign trade journal reports. Telegraph 
service has also been established between 
Colombia and Venezuela. 

Railway Service in 1941 and 1942.— 
The Antioquia Railway of Colombia 
carried 660,527 tons of cargo and 2,330,- 
540 passengers in 1942, compared with 
635,490 tons of cargo and 2,371,336 pas- 
sengers in 1941, states the foreign press. 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


Business in Costa Rica was brisker in 
July than in the preceding month, an 
increasing volume of sales of merchan- 
dise being recorded as new stocks con- 
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Barter Superseding Money 
in China 


Conditions in Shensi Province 
reflect to a considerable extent the 
situation in other areas under the 
control of the National Govern- 
ment of Free China, according to 
authentic reports from that area. 
The heavy taxes collected last 
year in grain and other crop yields 
have imposed a grievous burden 
upon the farmers, and it is be- 
lieved that very much less will be 
collected this year. 

Nevertheless, with good millet, 
corn, potato, and vegetable crops, 
it is thought that the population 
and the huge armies now en- 
camped in Shensi may be fed. 
Wheat and flour are the back- 
bone of the Province’s economy to- 
day. Taxes are collected in them, 
salaries are paid in them, rents 
are paid in them: in short, these 
staple commodities are replacing 
currency as a yardstick of value, 
and as the value of currency be- 
comes less and less stable in terms 
of commodities it appears not im- 
probable that barter will become 
increasingly widespread, and in 
the end, if depreciation of China’s 
national currency (fapi) should 
become uncontrollable, may take 
the place of currency altogether. 

Foreign observers point out the 
possibility that, should China’s 
currency collapse, the Chinese 
people, who have faced similar 
crises before, may be able to make 
their necessary adjustments with- 
out suffering such complete finan- 
cial and economic catastrophe as 
would almost surely overtake 
peoples of a more complex eco- 
nomic and social structure. 











tinued to arrive—the result of the im- 
proved shipping situation. Among the 
imports were considerable quantities of 
cement, which had been eagerly awaited 
and the arrival of which set in motion 
construction work of various kinds. 
There was an upward swing in business 
in the Port of Limon because of the 
greater volume of port traffic, as well as 
new construction. The slight decline in 
the indexes of wholesale prices and of 
the cost of living, first noted in June, was 
accentuated in July. This may be at- 
tributed in part to the price-control laws 
enacted on July 10 and 15, and in part 
to the increase in the amount of goods 
received from the United States. Im- 
provement was noted also in foreign 
trade during May and June, both im- 
ports and exports being far above those 
of June 1942. 


AGRICULTURE 


Costa Rica’s three major agricultural 
industries—bananas, coffee, and cocoa— 
were reported to be progressing satisfac- 
torily. Exports of bananas in July sur- 
passed those of June 1943 and of July 
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1942. A steady demand for bananas 
exists in the United States and prices 
have remained firm. 

The coffee season was, in July, ap- 
proaching its close. Only about 86 per- 
cent of the amended United States quota 
of 353,186 bags for the 1942-43 crop was 
filled. Total exports of coffee in June 
were well in advance of May shipments 
and far exceeded those of June 1942. 

Although storms and “blow-downs” 
during the April—June quarter had caused 
the loss of a large part of the cocoa crop 
and resulted in a smaller volume of 
cccoa exports during June of this year 
than in June 1942, the industry was in 
sound condition. 

The pay roll for the abaca plantations 
of the Companhia Bananero de Costa Rica 
had increased to approximately 2,500 
employees:in July. Work on these plan- 
tations, as well as on the other agricul- 
tural projects, has progressed steadily. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The United States continued to be 
Costa Rica’s principal customer. Ex- 
ports to the United States in June ex- 
ceeded those for May, and were much 
greater than those in June 1942. Total 
exports followed much the same pattern. 

Imports in June 1943 were also con- 
siderably in excess of those in May, and 
greatly exceeded those of June 1942. 


LABOR 


The Labor Code, an important issue in 
Costa Rica, was passed on August 20 
by unanimous vote in Congress. Pre- 
viously, a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding basic guaranties for workers had 
received approval and gone into effect. 


Cost OF LIVING 


The general domestic wholesale-price 
index fell from 185.91 at the end of June 
to 171.99 at the end of July, the small 
increases in the indexes of prices for ex- 
port products, cattle, and hand-made 
goods being more than offset by declines 
in those of agricultural and manufac- 
tured products. The decrease in the 
index for imported goods was less 
marked—from 179.84 to 173.86. The 
general index of all wholesale prices de- 
clined during the month from 184.14 to 


172.54. 
Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Stamp Tax on Documents Presented 
For Legalization Discontinued.—The 10- 
cent tax stamp required on all docu- 
ments legalized by the Cuban Consulates 
in the United States since December 1, 
1942, has been discontinued, according 
to an announcement of the Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York 
of September 2, 1943. The tax was col- 
lected to finance the construction of the 
Cuban National Archive. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Decem- 


ber 12, 1942, for announcement of establish- 
ment of this tax.] 


Jute Bags: Importation Regulated.— 
Imports of jute bags into Cuba by Cuban 
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Germans Resort Increasingly to Barter 


Barter trade is now being organized on a large scale in Germany, say 
reports recently appearing in the British economic press. Special stores 
devoted exclusively to barter have already been opened in Berlin and other 
large cities, and it is expected that about 1,000 soon will be operating 
throughout the Reich. 

The scale on which barter is being adopted is a measure of the critical 
situation in the sphere of consumption-goods production. Formerly, 60 
percent of the total output of German industry consisted of consumption 
goods. This percentage began to decline when Germany started to prepare 
for war and has continued to drop steadily until, at present, consumption 
goods represent not more than 15 percent of the total output. 

The first serious symptoms of stringency appeared during the winter of 
1941-42 with regard to textiles. (This is not surprising, because, before the 
war, the European continent purchased 45 percent of the world production 
of cotton and 70 percent of all wool.) Today, German civilians have practi- 
cally no chance of buying new clothes, and the official press has announced 
that “Clothes are of secondary importance. ... A darn is a badge of honor 
and should be worn with pride and dignity.” 

Household utensils are also very scarce. The extent of this shortage is 
indicated by the results of an inquiry undertaken by the “Reichsnaehrstand” 
(central organization for agriculture and food). It was found that in 600 
farm households the proportion of household utensils needing replacements 
(which are unobtainable) ranged from 25 percent of cooking utensils to 59 
percent of cleaning utensils. In some places, rationing of household utensils 
has been attempted, but, in most cases, supplies are too low even to permit 
rationing. 

The people have thus resorted to barter in an effort to obtain urgently 





needed goods. 











sugar producers, contracted for after 
August 14, 1943, can be made only from 
the Agency in the United States estab- 
lished to be the sole purchaser, seller, 
and distributor of jute bags for the 
United Nations, according to Cuban 
Presidential decree No. 2328 published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of August 14, 1943. 
Exception to the decree’s provisions are 
made for jute bags purchased before Au- 
gust 14, 1943, which have not yet arrived 
in Cuba. 

The decree states that the number of 
bags which any one sugar producer may 
import will be fixed by the Cuban Sugar 
Stabilization Institute, after considering 
stocks on hand, size of crop, etc. 

The purpose of the decree is to estab- 
lish means for the cooperation by Cuba 
in the United Nations’ joint effort to 
utilize as advantageously as possible this 
critical material. 

Bananas: Exportation Prohibited Un- 
der License.—Bananas have been added 
to the list of products subject to general 
export control in Cuba, and exportation 
will be permitted only under an export 
license, according to a Ministry of Com- 
merce decree of August 20, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of August 
24, 1943. 

[The exportation of bananas was previous- 
ly regulated by decrees of February 20, 1942, 
and of March 6, 1942, for announcement of 
which, see ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 21, 1942, and of April 4, 1942.] 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Covering Trade During 
Second Half of 1943 Concluded With 
Sweden.—An agreement between Fin- 


land and Sweden, concluded at Stock- 
holm, and announced in an official 
Swedish press release of July 28, 1943, 
provides that Sweden will issue licenses 
for the exportation to Finland of 12,000,- 
000 crowns worth of Swedish goods, while 
Finland agrees to maintain exports of 
Finnish goods to Sweden at such a level 
as the Finnish domestic supply situa- 
tion permits. Both parties agree to 
grant export permits prior to signature 
of the agreement. 

Swedish exports to Finland are to in- 
clude iron and steel to a value of 3,400.- 
000 Swedish crowns, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, to a value of 1,400,000 crowns, and 
machinery and apparatus to a value of 
4,000,000 crowns. Swedish exports under 
the quotas established are to be paid 
for in cash by Finland, and Sweden is 
to grant Finland a State loan of 5,000,- 
000 crowns to facilitate payments. 
Under earlier agreements Sweden ac- 
cepted Finnish treasury certificates in 
payment for a specified value of exports 
to Finland and guaranteed’ these 
amounts by a State export credit. 

The new agreement provides a sharp 
reduction in Finnish-Swedish trade,. as 
compared to earlier agreements. The 
agreement current during the first half 
of 1943 provided for Swedish exports to 
Finland to a value of approximately 19,- 
000,000 crowns, extended a credit of 10,- 
000,000 crowns to Finland, authorized a 
credit guaranty of 4,000,000 crowns for 
Finnish tax certificates, and provided for 
Finnish purchase of butter in Denmark 
to a value of 5,000,000 crowns. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
Concluded with “Slovakia.”—A treaty of 
commerce and navigation between Fin- 
land and “Slovakia” was ratified at Ber- 
lin on November 21, 1942, and became 
effective in Finland on December 6, 1942, 
by the terms of Administrative Decree 
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No. 24, published in Finland’s Treaty 
Series on December 11, 1942. This agree. 
ment (signed at Bratislava on December 
19, 1940) grants reciprocal most-f avored. 
nation treatment as concerns rights of 
settlement, juridic rights, navigation 
customs duties, and the like. : 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
Signed with “Croatia,” Yugoslavia —, 
treaty of commerce and navigation be. 
tween “Croatia” (Yugoslavia) and Fin. 
land, which was signed at Zagreb on 
April 25, 1942, became effective in Fin. 
land on November 26, 1942, by the terms 
of an administrative decree of Decem- 
ber 11, published as No. 25 of Finland’s 
Treaty Series for 1942. Each party, un. 
der this treaty, agrees to extend most- 
favored-nation treatment to the other 
as concerns rights of settlement, juridic 
rights, navigation, customs duties, and 
the like. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Maize: Compensation of Imports. by 
Exports of Hard-Wheat Byproducts 
Abolished.—The special regime whereby 
imports of foreign maize into France, 
within an annual quota, could be com- 
pensated by exports of byproducts of 
hard wheat without payment of import 
duty has been abolished, effective April 
8, 1943, by decree No. 744 of March 23, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
April 8. 

Hides and Leather Industries: Trade 
Organization Committees Revised and 
Expanded.—The General Organization 
Committee of the Leather Industry in 
France has been reorganized and ex- 
panded by decree No. 1034 and three or- 
ders of April 11, 1943, published in the 
Journal Officiel of April 13. 

New branch organization committees 
have been formed to include industries 
and commercial undertakings connected 
with: (1) Gloves, morocco-leather wares, 
saddlery and various leather articles; 
and (2) sabots, galoshes, and various ar- 
ticles of wood and for repair. 

The former branch committees for raw 
hides and skins, tanneries and taweries, 
and shoes have been continued under the 
new decree. 

Special Taxes on Industries Grouping 
Shipments by Rail or Truck.—Special 
taxes have been imposed in France on 
enterprises grouping merchandise for 
shipment on railroads or roads, to cover 
administrative expenses of the trade or- 
ganization committee for such enter- 
prises, by an order of March 4, 1943, 
published in the Journal Officiel of April 
13. 

These taxes consist of a fixed annual 
tax of 500 francs and a proportional tax 
equal to 1 percent of the annual turn- 
over of each enterprise, effective retro- 
actively from November 1, 1941. 


French Cameroun 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


“Robusta” Coffee: Quota Purchased 
by Administration for Exportation.— 
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The Administration of French Cam- 
eroun was authorized to purchase a 
maximum quantity of 1,500 metric tons 
of “robusta” coffee of average type from 
native plantations, in order to assure 
exportation, by an order of April 30, 
1943, published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Cameroun on May 15. 

This coffee was to be packed and 
grouped in homogenous lots of at least 
90 tons by the companies or cooperatives 
of the production centers. 

The purchase price was fixed at 5,950 
francs per metric ton in the Douala 
warehouse. 


Gold Coast 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export of Mahogany Logs Subject to 
License.—A license must be obtained for 
the exportation of mahogany logs, ac- 
cording to the Gold Coast Gazette of 
June 19. 

Maximum export prices are fixed at 
£7 10s. per long ton for square logs, and 
£7 a long ton for round, f. o. b. Takoradi. 


Kenya 


Economic Conditions 


The Governor of Kenya has divided 
the colony’s Agricultural Production and 
Settlement Board into two sections, says 
a notice appearing in the Gazette of 
June 15. 

The Agricultural Production section 
is to prepare and execute plans for in- 
creasing production to enable the colony 
to meet civilian and military demands. 

The Settlement section is to encourage 
white settlement in the colony, to advise 
settlers, and to collect and distribute 
information dealing with settlement. 

Personnel of the Board consists of a 
chairman who heads both sections, two 
deputy chairmen, and more than 30 
members, including the Director of Agri- 
culture and the Director of Veterinary 
Services. 


Wartime Commodit y Controls 


Importation and Distribution of Copra 
and Coconut Oil Controlled.—By an or- 
der published in the Gazette of June 15, 
a controller appointed by the Governor 
will determine the quantity of copra and 
coconut oil to be imported, and will allo- 
cate copra to manufacturers of coconut 
oil. Manufacturers must submit de- 
tailed information regarding their busi- 
ness operations to this officer and obtain 
permits to sell their oil. Copra held by 
dealers may be disposed of only on order 
of the controller. 


Madagascar 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Sales Prices of Imports Subject to 
Approval of Central Committee of Price 
Control.—The sales prices of articles im- 
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ported to Madagascar and Dependencies 
after April 15, 1943, have been made 
subject, temporarily, to confirmation by 
the Central Committee of Price Con- 
trol, by an order of May 21, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Mada- 
gascar on May 22. 


Mauritius 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


New Supply Council Established.—A 
Supply Council has been appointed by 
the Governor of Mauritius with advisory 
and consulative powers regarding the 
acquisition, production, and distribution 
of all commodities, says a notice in the 
Gazette of April 19. Headed by the 
Colonial Secretary, the new Council in- 
cludes the Controller of Supplies, the 
Director of Agriculture, and three other 
members. 

The Governor abolished the Supplies 
Control Board and placed all its former 
powers and executive duties in the hands 
of the Controller of Supplies. All com- 
mittees and similar organizations set up 
by the Board will continue to function 
with the same powers under the Con- 
troller. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses for Drugs Renewed.— 
Licenses for the importation of essen- 
tial drugs, medical supplies, and proprie- 
tary drugs, which has been canceled, 
were revived as of April 19, and importers 
were invited to submit additional appli- 
cations before April 30, to cover their 
expected requirements for the ensuing 
9-month period, according to an order 
published in the Mauritius Gazette of 
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April 22. These applications were to 
give particulars regarding stock on hand 
and aggregate quantities imported in 
1940 and 1941. 

{The order canceling import licenses 


appeared in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 
3, 1943.] 


Imports of Bicycles and Parts Placed 
on Quota Basis.—Licenses are to be is- 
sued for the important of bicycles and 
spare parts on a quota basis for the 
period ending March 31, 1944, according 
to a notice in the Mauritius Gazette of 
April 24, 1943. 


Newfoundland 


Economic Conditions 


An increase of more than 46,000 in 
the population of Newfoundland was re- 
vealed by the number of persons reg- 
istered under the Food Rationing Regu- 
lations. The results of this registration 
sets the island’s population at 335,877, 
an increase of approximately 16 percent 
over the 1935 census figure of 289,588. 
The most striking rise occurred in the 
St. John’s district, where the population 
increased 40 percent—from 58,886 in 
1935 to the present 81,934. Some of this 
increase represents members of the 
armed forces quartered in private build- 
ings throughout the city. Decreases have 
occurred in certain districts, attributed 
generally to the migration of labor to 
centers near the various military bases. 
Decreases also are the result of numbers 
of men at present being overseas in the 
armed forces and in the Overseas 
Forestry Unit. 


(Continued on p. 29) 
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Beverages 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR BEER IN DENMARK 


Although production of beer in Den- 
mark has been reduced to 70 percent of 
normal, states the foreign press, the 
demand has increased, since many people 
who formerly consumed wine now drink 


beer. Consequently, one of Copen- 
hagen’s largest restaurants serves beer, 
instead of wine, with meals. 

It has been reported that sugar restric- 
tions caused two big Copenhagen brew- 
eries to cut their production by 60 per- 
cent. Not only did the industry have to 
contend with a reduced amount of bar- 
ley (32,000 tons, compared with 48,800 
tons in 1939), according to the annual 
report of one brewery, but in addition, it 
was faced with increased packing and 
transport problems. 


Chemicals 


GLYCERIN—PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Canada expects to salvage considerable 
quantities of fat for glycerin production, 
the British press reports. 

A goal of 35,000,000 pounds has been 
set for 1943. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURE OF STYRENE 


Canada’s new styrene plant at Sarnia, 
Ontario, which began operations July 1, 
is at present manufacturing only the 
crude material, but it is expected that a 
distillation unit will be completed soon, 
Says the British press. 
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Since the rubber plant at Sarnia is still 
under construction, all styrene now 
manufactured in Canada is being sent to 
the United States, the report states. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURE IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


A new sulfuric-acid factory has started 
production at the Bratislava works in 
“Slovakia,” a European chemical publi- 
cation reports. 

An extension of the carbon-disulfide 
plant at the same works has also been 
put in operation. 

Insecticides are being manufactured 
on a larger scale, it is stated. 


NYASALAND’S PYRETHRUM CROP 


Nyasaland’s entire crop of pyrethrum 
will be sold to the government, the Brit- 
ish press reports. 

Prices have been fixed by the Ministry 
of Supply. 


CUTS IN CERTAIN RAW MATERIALS, SWEDEN 


Allocations of chemical raw materials 
to Swedish manufacturers of washing 
and cleaning compounds are being cut 
30 to 40 percent. 

This step is said to have been taken 
because of the increased demand from a 
number of industries for these chemicals, 
particularly soda. Swedish require- 
ments of soda are supplied entirely by 
Germany, and it is reported that im- 
ports have been maintained at a fairly 
constant level, but there is a large con- 
sumption by soap factories, the glass in- 
dustry, and the new aluminum works at 
Kubikenborg. 





in Morocco. 


quality. 


1940. 


the plant also has food value. 





‘Mediterranean “Doom Palm” Serves Multiple Purposes 


Many and varied are the uses of the “doom” or dwarf palm (also known 
as “crin vegetal”) which flourishes in the Mediterranean regions, particularly 


From the principal stem or trunk, a soft fiber is obtained, which does not 
readily decay, and is used to make long bands of material to cover tents. 

Textile fibers from the leaves, which are not affected by rot or attacked 
by parasites, are used for making mats, baskets, nets, cordage, upholstery, 
furniture, and hats. Very durable, but extremely heavy, sacks and wrapping 
cloths have been made recently from “doom” fiber. Experiments have dem- 
onstrated a further use for the fiber in the manufacture of paper of excellent 


Only 2 tons of fiber were exported in 1921, but shipments climbed to 5,600 
tons in 1924, and have continued to expand, from year to year. 
the United States alone imported from Morocco 6,074 tons under the name 
of “crin vegetal,” 4,294 tons in 1938, 5,081 tons in 1939, and 2,506 tons in 


In addition to serving as fuel, the root supplies a tanning material. The 
fruit is used as food, and a white substance extracted from the center of 


Treated in a special manner, the fruit is transformed into a kind of “veg- 
etable ivory” from which buttons and marquetry can be manufactured. It 
can also be pulverized and used as a substitute for talc. 
forms an ingredient for perfumes and metal polishes. 


In 1937 


This powder also 
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NEW CHEMICAL-PRODUCING PLANT yy 
SWEDEN 


A plant has recently been establisheg 
at Falkenberg, in southern Sweden, for 
the production of sodium and potassium 
silicate, the European press reports, 


Construction 


PROJECTS PLANNED FOR AUSTRALIA 


Road construction, to cost approxi. 
mately £70,000, is planned in Queensland 
Australia. About £46,000 is allocated for 
eight projects, and £24,000 is to be spent 
for five bridges and for road work, states 
a British engineering publication, 

An irrigation project has been recom. 
mended by the Victorian State Public 
Works Committee for the Nambrook. 
Denison area of Gippsland, Australia, 
The cost of works has been estimated at 
£701,000, the drainage system at £95,000 
and the distributing channel system at 
£330,000, says a foreign technical journal, 


AUTHORIZED BUILDING EXPENDITURES IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Approximately $1,048,000 was author- 
ized in June by the Cape Provincial Exee- 
utive Committee for the construction of 
a non-European hospital at Port Eliza- 
beth, South Africa. A seven-story ward 
block, a maternity home, and consulting 
and out-patient departments are 
planned. The hospital is to provide ac- 
commodations for 404 patients. Im- 
provements to the Provincial Hospital 
are also authorized to the extent of 
$128,000. 

A permit was issued in July for the 
construction of an $80,000 building at 
Rhodes University College, Grahams- 
town. 


Post-Wark CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM, U. K. 


A comprehensive program for post- 
war construction is now receiving atten- 
tion in the Duddeston Nechella area of 
Birmingham, England. The plans pro- 
vide for a large number of schools, a 
police station, public library, fire station, 
and three churches, as well as commu- 
nity buildings of various kinds. The 
estimated cost is nearly £8,000,000. 

Coventry also has prepared plans of 
considerable magnitude for post-war 
construction. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS OF ELECTRICAL GoOopDs 


Argentina’s imports of telephone and 
radio apparatus (except complete radio 
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receiving sets) were greater in the 

riod January through June 1942 than 
in the corresponding months of 1941. 
The most marked decrease was in lead- 
covered and armored underground 
cable. 

The following table shows the value 
(as given by the Argentine Customs De- 

rtment) of the major classes of elec- 
trical goods imported in the first 6 
months of 1942, and the amount of in- 
crease Or decrease compared with the 
first half of 1941: 


{In thousands of pesos} 








—_—_ 
Amount 
of in- 
crease 
or de- 
First 6 | crease, 
Item months,} com- 
1942 pared 
with 
first 6 
months 
of 1941 
nd dynamos over 4 hp. and 
Sat... . o--- aweosess 908 +245 
Fan motors - - none : 78 | +55 
Motors less than 4 hp_-. ce 46 a 
Battery and accumulator parts 415 | —151 
Glass bulbs for lamps and valves 175 | —180 
Radio-telephone apparatus En 281 | 4-943 
Radio receiving sets x 481 | —671 
Amplifiers - 75 | ~2 
Loudspeakers, metal 84 | +45 
Other radio telephone materials 1, 183 4957 
Telephones with coils. . - 129 +43 
Other telephone apparatus and ac- 
cessories- cones 403 +250 
Telegraph apparatus ig No ae 48 | +35 
Switches, circuit-breakers, cut-outs, 
ete... -- 315 | $113 
Change-over switches for telephone | 
installations, etc_ - . : 283 | 439 
Vacuum cleaners ree 113 | +60 
Cable and wire up to 5 mm covered | 
with cotton, rubber, etc 241 | —93 
Cable and wire over 5 mm covered 
with cotton, rubber, etc 23 | 194 
Cable and wire up to 5 mm covered 
with lead “ 156 +119 
Cable and wire over 5 mm covered 
with lead P aa 1 —544 
Cable and wire covered with silk 47 +3 
Enameled wire 136 ~—32 
Flex, covered with cotton, wool, etc 137 +17 
Cables, underground, telephone or 
power lead covered and armored 159 ~ 2,009 
Cables, iron or steel, covered with | 
cotton, rubber, etc 37 — 361 
Lamps : . 431 +187 
Torches 2 —64 
Distribution boards 23 —140 
Meters t . = 53 +30 





INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRIC 
Power, BRAZIL 


Asgregate sales of electric power in 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Santos, 
Brazil, in 1942 totaled 1,984,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, 8.4 percent more than in 
1941, according to the annual report of 
the Brazilian Traction Light & Power 
Co., Ltd., which, through affiliated com- 
panies, controls the electricity supply in 
those areas. During the year, the num- 
ber of consumers increased from 591,- 
935 to 622,051. 

The capacity of generating plants rose 
from 556,509 kilowatts in 1941 to 591,- 
509 kilowatts in 1942, and the total con- 
nected load rose from 1,286,890 kilo- 
watts to 1,392,522 kilowatts. Approxi- 
mately 30 miles were added to the 
transmission system, making the total 
length of lines in operation 2,083 miles. 
Distribution is mostly overhead (32,066 
miles) . 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
OF ELECTRIC POWER 


Daily average production of Canada’s 
central electric stations totaled 11,834,- 
000 kilowatt-hours in June, and daily 
average consumption of primary power 
amounted to 96,408,000 kilowatt-hours. 
Both were higher than for any other 
month in 1943, with the exception of 
May. 

The following table shows daily aver- 
age production and consumption for 
each of the first 6 months of 1941, 1942, 
and 1943: 


{In thousands of kilowatt-hours] 





| 
| Total produetion 











Month |—_--—_—__—_--—__—_ 

| 1941 | 1949 | 1948 
eee _ ame Pit RRA —— 

| ' 

January --| $4,990 | 104,074 | 103, 800 
February... ----- | 85,967 | 102,301 | 105, 407 
March : Ed 84,897 | 103,903 | 107, 396 
April F soccut Gee 102, 758 108, 940 
May ‘ apy 90, 497 102, 412 112, 994 
June. bs 85,335 | 101,440 | 111,834 

pos 

{Consumption of primary power 
January ------ 3 | 70, 583 88, 921 93, 039 
February -- 71,7 88, 574 94, 232 
March. | 70,786 88, 414 95, 772 
April. | 71,545 | 87,500| 95,349 
May 71,160 85, 723 96, 880 
June... 72, 238 86, 068 96, 408 





NEW HYDROELECTRIC STATION TO BE CoN- 
STRUCTED IN COLOMBIA 


A 24,000 horsepower hydroelectric sta- 
tion is to be constructed at Balsora, on 
the Cauca River, in the Department of 
Caldas, Colombia. A stock company, 
capitalized at 2,000,000 pesos, is being 
organized to finance the project, the 
foreign press says. Twenty percent is to 
be subscribed by the Department of 
Caldas, 29 percent by townships in the 
Department, and 51 percent by the Fed- 
eral Government. 


SHORTAGE OF ELECTRIC Motors, COLOMBIA 


Colombia's imports of electric motors 
have dropped sharply since 1940, because 
of the war, and the country is now re- 
ported to be experiencing an acute 
shortage of almost all types. 

In normal times, there is a general de- 
mand for polyphase motors, single speed 
of 1,200 or 1,800 rpm. (revolutions per 
minute), with standard construction, 
sleeve or ball bearings complete with 
flat-belt pulleys and adjustable base. 
One, two, and five horsepower are the 
best sellers. 

Squirrel-cage motors (normal torque, 
normal starting current), including 
manual or magnetic full voltage starting 
equipment with overload protective de- 
vices and of relatively low horsepower, 
are considered stock items. Slip-ring 
motors are too expensive and usually are 
sold only on special order. 

Small, single phase (fractional :horse- 
power) 115/230 volts, split phase, repul- 
sion induction cr capacitor types are 
stock items, and %4- to 2-horsepower 
motors of the same type also are popular. 

Direct-current motors are in small de- 
mand. 

The textile industry offers one of the 
most important motor markets in 
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Jap Puppet State Has Big 
“Rice Plan” 


A gigantic plan to develop 500,- 
000 acres of paddy rice fields along 
the second Sungari River tributary 
in Manchuria, “assuring an annual 
rice yield of approximately 15,000,- 
000 bushels,” has been drawn up by 
the Manchurian (“Manchukuo”) 
authorities as part of a State de- 
velopment plan, the Japanese radio 
recently announced. 

The plan includes utilizing water 
from a dam which will irrigate the 
projected paddy fields. It was dis- 
closed that the construction work 
will require the labor of from 160,- 
000 to 170,000 men and will take 
from 2 to 4 years to complete. 











Colombia. Squirrel cage 1 and % horse- 
power constant speed 3-phase motors 
with V-belt pulleys are used for driving 
looms, of which there are approximately 
8,500 in operation in Colombia. Large 
dust-proof motors for prime movers are 
used to some extent, but their high price 
prevents widespread adoption. 

It has been reported from reliable 
sources that the textile industry is plan- 
ning to expand, and that about $5,000,- 
000 worth of electricity-driven textile 
machinery will be needed after the war. 

In the mining industry, standard mo- 
tors with a 40-degree centigrade rating 
are used extensively, except in under- 
ground installations which are subjected 
to extreme moisture conditions. It is ex- 
pected that the market for motors from 
200 to 300 horsepower, 1,800 r. p. m. 
wound rotor with adjustable speed and 
directly connected to centrifugal pumps 
for use in the mining of alluvial deposits 
will increase materially when the war 
ends. 

Five major cement factories use mo- 
tors of high-horsepower rating. All of 
these also maintain large machine shops, 
thus providing a market for small mo- 
tors. Dustproof equipment is used to a 
great extent in this industry. Breweries, 
machine shops, railway repair shops, 
shoe factories, and foundries throughout 
the country use standard motors varying 
from fractional to 200-300 horsepower. 

Petroleum-producing companies use 
standard motors varying from 34 to 200 
horsepower and from 1,200 to 1,800 
r. p. mM. 

There is a decided preference in Co- 
lombia for arc-welding equipment made 
in the United States. The 150- and 200- 
ampere units are the most popular, and 
prospects for increased sales appear 
good. 

There is a limited market for motor 
generator sets for use by garages and 
plating concerns, and a fair market for 
gasoline-driven generators of 500 to 1,000 
watts for use in charging batteries in 
towns where electric current is not avail- 
able. 

Electric refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, and other home appliances are 
not widely used in Colombia, but if these 
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ea 
Think You’re Short of 


Gasoline? Consider 
Denmark! 


Gasoline consumption in Den- 
mark amounts to only 1 percent of 
the peacetime rate, nearly all cars 
now operating on “producer gas.” 
Present motor registrations in Den- 
marg total around 17,000, the ma- 
jority of which are trucks. 

Whereas wood charcoal has been 
used, up till the present time, as 
fuel for the gas generators, coke 
burners have now been approved, 
and licenses to install wood burners 
are no longer issued. As the wood 
burners wear out they will be re- 
placed by coke—in this way reliev- 
ing pressure on the already de- 
pleted wood supply. 

To furnish fuel for the coke 
burners, 60,000 tons of “Schwel- 
koke” have been imported by Ger- 
man firms and resold to the oil 
companies’ “pool” on a quota basis 
at about 160 crowns per ton. 

“Schwelkoke” is said to be a coke 
byproduct from a_synthetic-oil 
process. Stocks on hand are suf- 
ficient to supply the 400 cars now 
fitted with coke-gas generators, it 
is said, and to permit considerable 
expansion as well. 











come into more general use after the 
war, demand for fractional and low 
horsepower motors will increase. 


NEw ELECTRIC-POWER PLANT, ANCON, PERU 


A Diesel-operated electric-power plant 
has been inaugurated at Ancon, Peru, the 
foreign press states. The plant is op- 
erated by Peru Lux, S. A. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


More Foopsturrs To Be GROWN IN 
MADvRITIUS 


Sugar production in Mauritius will be 
reduced in 1943, as about 20 percent of 
the area formerly planted to sugarcane 
has been put under other food crops. 

The Local Food Commodity Controller 
has chosen areas on selected estates for 
the production of necessary foodstuffs 
and, in addition, all estates of 20 acres 
and over must devote 2% percent of 
their area this year to the cultivation of 
manioc and sweetpotatoes. The object 
of the present scheme, which was started 
in September 1942, is to produce 27,000 
tons of maize, 27,000 tons of manioc, and 
55,000 tons of sweetpotatoes per an- 
num—quantities which, it is estimated, 
will be sufficient to replace rice and flour 
formerly imported. 

The high production of sweetpotatoes 
is necessary as an insurance against cy- 
clones, as both maize and manioc are 
susceptible to cyclone damage. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Although the production of these three 
foods is not sufficient to make the colony 
self-supporting, it will lessen the food- 
import problem. 


PRODUCTION IN BALI, NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


Rice cultivation, for which Bali was 
famous in the past, is again one of the 
important industries of the island, say its 
Nipponese conquerors. Bali is now 
called the “Island of Rice,” as, with the 
introduction of modern agricultural 
equipment, its output has prospects of 
being tripled in the near future, accord- 
ing to a Japanese broadcast. Wheat and 
vegetables are grown in the highlands. 

The waters surrounding Bali abound 
with fish. However, with their former 
methods of fishing, the inhabitants were 
allegedly unable to develop their natural 
resources. One company, say the Japs, 
has had excellent results in the drying of 
sardines and expects to develop tunny 
and bonito fishing next, with the aim of 
exporting them in refrigerated ships to 
various countries in the so-called “Co- 
Prosperity Sphere.” 


PRODUCTION OF FOODSTUFFS, PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


In line with the 5-year plan being car- 
ried out in the Philippine Islands to in- 
crease foodstuffs production, the military 
administration, in cooperation with the 
executive commission, has decided on 
measures to “accelerate the realization 
of self-sufficiency” in the islands, says 
the Japanese radio. The main points of 
these measures are: (1) To increase the 
yield per unit area of rice by introduc- 
tion of improved seed, and the cultiva- 
tion of rice with the assistance of agri- 
cultural experts from Japan; (2) to 
begin cultivation of wheat and increase 
its production until self-sufficiency has 
been attained in the supply of flour as 
well as to increase the production of other 
cereals, such as corn and other: impor- 
tant agricultural products, including 
cassava. 

Meanwhile the “authorities” have de- 
cided to increase the importation of rice 
to a certain extent until complete self- 
sufficiency has been attained in this 
staple food, the Japanese claim. 


Coffee 


NICARAGUA’S 1943-44 Crop CONDITION 


Reports indicate that the next coffee 
harvest in Nicaragua will not exceed 200,- 
000 bags of 60 kilograms each—about 
equal to the 1942-43 crop. The poor 
1943-44 crop is attributed largely to lack 
of rain in June in the coffee-growing re- 
gions of Nicaragua, especially in the 
Sierra and Carazo uplands, above 
Managua. 


ESTIMATED 1943 PRODUCTION, PERU 


Peruvian 1943 coffee production is es- 
timated at approximately 89,000 quintals 
of 46 kilograms, or about 4,094 metric 
tons, according to the Production Control 
Bureau of the Ministry of Agriculture. 
This estimate is said to be rather low, as 
crop conditions this year were reported 
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to be more favorable than last year 
when Peruvian coffee production wag 
estimated at 91,300 quintals or about 
4,200 metric tons. 

On the basis of information from trade 
sources in Lima and official calculations 
the annual coffee consumption in Pery 
for 1943 is placed at’55,000 quintals, op 
about 2,530 metric tons. 


Fruits 


1943 PRODUCTION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CANADA 


This year’s apple crop in British Co. 
lumbia, Canada, is expected to yielq 
4,197,200 boxes, according to revised estj- 
mate of the Provincial Department of 
Agriculture as of August 21. The 1949 
harvest was 5,808,352 boxes; thus cur. 
rent production approximates a decrease 
of 1,611,152 boxes or 27.7 percent. 

Estimates for the 1943 crab-apple crop 
are given as 107,200 boxes, compared with 
168,958 boxes in 1942—a decline of 36 
percent. 

It is estimated that production of pears 
this year will amount to 241,900 boxes, a 
decline of about 36 percent from the 
369,324 boxes harvested in 1942. 


BANANA EXPORTS FROM CUBA 


Cuban banana exports have been in- 
creasing each month since March. Tota] 
banana exports for the first 6 months of 
1943 amounted to 1,009,060 stems, says 
the Cuban Ministry of Agriculture. Ex. 
ports in July amounted to 336,816 stems. 

The forecast of 1,800,000 stems previj- 
ously made for the 1943 Cuban crop stil] 
stands. 

Latest reports from Sama are that the 
farmer is receiving 70 cents per payable 
(stem of 9 hands or more) plus an in- 
ducement payment of 5 or 10 cents per 
payable. Some fancy fruit is selling at 
more than $1 per payable. Stems with 
8 hands are selling at approximately 60 
cents each, 7-hand stems at 40 cents, and 
6-hand stems at 20 cents. 

Prices at Baracoa are somewhat lower, 
with payables selling for 50 to 55 cents, 
This variation between Sama and Bara- 
coa prices is attributed to the longer haul 
from Baracoa and the necessity for load- 
ing with barges and in many cases trans- 
shipping at Sama or other north-coast 
ports. 


BANANA EXPORTS FROM CANARY ISLANDS 


Banana exports from the East Canary 
Islands totaled 395,848 bunches during 
the second quarter of 1943, according 
to an unofficial source—about 67,000 
bunches below exports in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1942. Because of short- 
ages of many staple foods, exporters have 
had to deliver large quantities of bananas 
to domestic markets for home consump- 
tion. The average percentage of ba- 
nanas that remained in Las Palmas was 
37.47 in April, 39.56 in May, and 26.19 in 
June. 

Exports of bananas during the second 
quarter of 1843 were distributed as fol- 
lows: Continental Spain, 374,579 
bunches; Ceuta (Spanish Morocco) 
1,096; Switzerland, 18,936; and Eire, 1,237 
bunches. 
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DECREASED PRUNE PRODUCTION, SOUTH 
AFRICA 


prune production in South Africa dur- 
ing the current year is estimated at 
1,587,225 pounds, or less than half the 
3,982,585 pounds harvested during the 
year ended November 30, 1942, according 
to the Dried Fruit Board, Stellenbosch, 
Cape Province. 

The decline in prune output is at- 
tributed to climatic conditions which 
produce wide variations in the prune crop 
from year to year, but the 1943 crop is 
still much above the low figure of 698,946 

unds for the 1941 season. 

The Dried Fruit Board estimates stocks 
of prunes on hand at 400 long tons. 


Grain and Products 


RIcE PropucTION, SaO PAULO, BrRaAzIL 


Since 1927 about one-third of Brazil’s 
rice production has been grown in Sao 
Paula, and in one year, 1931, that State 
produced more than half the Brazilian 
rice crop. ; ie 

Production of polished rice in 1942-43 
in Sao Paulo is estimated at 446,000 tons, 
compared with 400,000 tons in 1941-42. 


Urucuay’s 1943 Corn Crop 


The 1943 Uruguayan corn crop, har- 
yested during April and May amounted 
to 1,432,000 bushels, or less than a third 
of the 1942 crop of 4,630,000 bushels. 
Domestic requirements are reported to be 
5,500,000 bushels. 


Poultry and Products 


Ecc-DryING INDUSTRY IN BRAZIL 


The only egg-drying plant in Brazil 
was established in Sao Paulo in 1941. 
It is equipped for pan drying, because 
the relatively small amount of eggs avail- 
able does not justify spray drying. 
However, small quantities of eggs for- 
merly were dried for industrial purposes 
in Rio Grande do Sul. 

The management of the Sao Paulo 
plant reports that during the 1942 sea- 
son (August through November) the 
plant broke 6,70C cases (30 dozen per 
case), which produced about 20 tons of 
dried yolk and albumen. It is estimated 
that during the 4 months of the peak 
laying season of 1943, the plant ‘can 
probably break 20,000 cases, with a 
proportionate increase in production. 

There is little demand from the local 
baking trade for high-quality dried 
eggs. If the egg-drying firm now in op- 
eration could develop a regular export 
trade, it probably could bring about, in 
time, a large increase in egg production 
in the areas tributary to Sao Paulo, lo- 
cal trade observers believe. 


Meats and Products 


URUGUAYAN CATTLE SITUATION 


There were no important changes in 
the cattle market in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, during July, and weather con- 
ditions had been favorable. 

Arrivals of cattle at Tablada numbered 
50,280 in July 1943, compared with 60,- 
440 in July 1942. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Cattle slaughter at the frigorificos in 
July 1943 totaled 66,494, as against 82,- 
688 in July 1942. 


Sugar 
INCREASED PRODUCTION IN COLOMBIA 


Sugar production in Colombia has in- 
creased to a marked degree in the last 
few years, and according to trade sources 
this year’s crop is expected to be 1,400,- 
000 sacks (50 kilograms each), or about 
77,000 short tons. 

Colombia changed from an importer 
to an exporter of sugar in the first half 
of 1943. As production surpassed con- 
sumption in 1942, Colombia ceased im- 
porting sugar that year. Large imports 
early in the year were all purchased in 
1941, but delivery was delayed because of 
the shipping situation. 

In March and May 1943, Colombia 
sent two large shipments of sugar total- 
ing approximately 6,000 short tons, to 
Uruguay, and a third shipment was 
scheduled for August or early Septem- 
ber. 

Despite these exports and increased 
domestic consumption, production has 
increased to such a degree that an ad- 
ditional 3,300 tons is available for ex- 
port. ‘ 

A small quanitity of refined sugar, 
amounting to about 12 short tons, was 
imported during the first 6 months of 
1943. This sugar originated principally 
in Brazil and went largely to the Leticia 
area of Colombia. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 
SHOE PRODUCTION IN GUATEMALA 


Guatemala’s annual production of 
shoes is estimated at 600,000 pairs, 75 
percent of which are said to be made by 
hand. Members of the trade generally 
agree that production of most shops 
could be increased from 25 to 50 percent 
without employing additional labor. 

The population of Guatemala is esti- 
mated at 3,283,209, and per capita con- 
sumption of shoes amounts to about one 
pair for every 5.5 persons. The low rate 
of consumption may be attributed to the 
fact that a large portion of the popula- 
tion either goes barefoot or wears cheap 
sandals made at home. 

Most of the shoes worn by forces sta- 
tioned in Guatemala City and other ur- 
ban areas are produced in the peniten- 
tiary at Guatemala City. Occasionally, 
however, small purchases are made from 
commercial manufacturers. Commis- 
sioned officers, who are required to sup- 
ply their own boots and shoes, usually 
purchase. the handmade product from 
local shoe shops. 

All of the sole leather required is pro- 
duced domestically. In the past, 60 to 
70 percent of the upper leather was im- 
ported, but, in view of transportation 
difficulties, domestic production is now 
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increasing rapidly. All rubber used in 
footwear is produced in Guatemala. 

Neither exports nor imports of shoes 
have ever been significant in Guatemala, 
the county having been largely self-suf- 
ficient in shoe production and having 
taken no active interest in exporting 
shoes. 


NEW TANNERY IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


Establishment recently of a new tan- 
nery in Belfast is an indication of 
Northern Ireland’s industrial expansion. 
This is said to have been stimulated by 
the arrival of continental refugees, many 
of whom have been prominent in indus- 
trial circles in their native lands. The 
new factory, which, according to a Brit- 
ish publication, provides employment for 
approximately 280 persons, is turning 
out fine leather, such as glacé kid and 
suedes, suitable for shoe uppers, cloth- 
ing for the armed forces, and handbags. 

Skins are imported from South Africa 
and the United Kingdom to supplement 
domestic supplies, which are, however, 
used to an important extent. Various 
chemicals and colors used in processing 
are both imported and obtained domes- 
tically, imports coming chiefly from 
Great Britain. 

Finished products 


include: Heavy 


clothing, leather for civilian and mili- 
tary use; camouflage leather for army 
purposes; sheepskin for belts, slippers 
and shoe linings; furniture leather for 
chair coverings; goatskins for military 
leather for the 


clothing; embossed 












Smuggled Cotton Comes 
High 


Foreign observers in China re- 
port that an impressive amount of 
raw cotton is finding its way into 
Free China. The trade appears to 
center at Wanhsein, the Yangtze 
River port of Szechwan Province, 
and is presumably the crop of the 
neighboring Province of Hupeh. 
Stocks at Wanhsein, when ob- 
served, ranged between 30,000 and 
50,000 parcels of 40 catties each 
(one catty=1% pounds) and the 
price averaged over 15,000 Chinese 
yuan (fapi) per hundred catties. 
At the official rate of exchange, 
this works out as the equivalent of 
$5.70 per pound in United States 
currency. 

Inasmuch as the Japanese in oc- 

cupied territory are believed to 
have an ample supply of Chinese 
currency, genuine or self-manu- 
factured, it is thought that they 
would not be willing to exchange 
cotton for fapi, and that the sub- 
stantial amounts of cotton ob- 
served are smuggled goods. 
’ Observers also noted that tung 
oil, which sold for around 90 cents 
in Chinese currency per catty 9 
months ago, is now in such demand 
from oil-processing plants that the 
Wanhsien price has increased to 
$10, Chinese currency, per catty. 
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handbag trade; a wide range of suede 
leathers for handbags, ladies’ shoes, and 
brogues; and men’s heavy sports shoes. 

A newly established handbag factory 
also turns out ladies’ belts, leather waist- 
coats in a wide variety of styles and col- 
ors; men’s leather jackets and heavy 
work gloves. Government orders have 
been received for haversacks, bags, and 
belts. 


SHOE REPAIR IN YUGOSLAVIA 


A Government-sponsored movement 
to have all old shoes repaired by late 
autumn has been underway in “Croatia,” 
Yugoslavia, according to the Axis press. 
Buying of new shoes has apparently been 
impossible for a large portion of the pop- 
ulation, and tradesmen are said to have 
been demanding exorbitant sums to re- 
pair old shoes. 

A large shoe firm has been requested 
by the Minister of National Economy to 
establish in several Croatian communi- 
ties, shops where old shoes can be well 
repaired quickly at fixed prices. These 
workshops were to have been opened 
around the middle of July. 

If the regulation material, a special 
type of mixed rubber, is used in repair- 
ing shoes, it is not necessary for the con- 
sumer to obtain special authorization. 
If, however, leather soles are desired, 
authorization must be obtained from 
appropriate authorities, and a separate 
price schedule will be used. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


INSULIN AND CONTAINERS SCARCE IN 
BELGIUM 


Insulin is scarce in Belgium, says a 
foreign pharmaceutical bulletin. The 
supply of tubes is alsosmall. Asa result, 
Says that source, diabetics will soon be 
unable to acquire this biological, unless 








Japs “Rationalizing” Philip- 
pine Sugar Industry 


The reorganization of the Phil- 
ippine sugar industry, which has 
been under consideration by the 
Japanese military administration 
since last year, will be carried out 
soon, the Japanese radio an- 
nounces. 

Under the new “rationalization” 
plan, the 70 existing sugar-refining 
mills are to be reduced to less than 
half that number. Some will be 
amalgamated, others will be uti- 
lized solely for the production of 
alcohol and butanol, while the re- 
maining sugar mills will be con- 
verted to other purposes. 

The increased production of al- 
cohol and butanol under the new 
scheme is expected to go a long way 
toward assuring a self-sufficiency 
of liquid fuel in the Philippines. 
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chemists are able to procure quantities 
of the containers in a collection drive. 


MANUFACTURE OF INSULIN, BULGARIA 


Bulgarian manufacture of insulin, 
which began in August, is expected to 
reach from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 units 
annually, reports a foreign drug maga- 
zine. 


MEDICINAL DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA 


Curare, the arrow poison used by 
South American natives, not long ago 
was introduced into Canadian clinical 
medicine. Its greatest value is the com- 
plete muscular relaxation it produces 
when applied during metrazol or elec- 
tric-shock treatment to minimize possi- 
ble injurious effects of convulsions, says 
a foreign technical periodical. 

The first large-scale production of 
penicillin in a Canadian laboratory will 
be allocated to the armed forces. It will 
be another year before there will be suf- 
ficient quantity for civilian use, states a 
foreign drug trade journal. 


MEDICINAL AND DRUG SUPPLIES IN FRANCE 


An official of the French Comité d’Or- 
ganisation des Produits Pharmaceutiques 
is reported to have said that since the 
production of essential medicines has 
increased 40 percent in the last 2 years, 
the supply is adequate. 

The authority of the committee in the 
issuance of new medical products is ab- 
solute. Strict control of prescriptions 
has reserved a sufficient supply of in- 
sulin. Although a synthetic substitute 
has not been discovered for quinine, 
stocks on hand will take care of normal 
necessities for 2 more years, and equiv- 
alents have been found for caffeine, lan- 
olin, and theobromine, the report con- 
cluded. 

The Comité d’Organisation des Pro- 
duits Chimiques has undertaken control 
of patent-medicine sales in France. 


PHARMACEUTICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 
GERMANY 


German official sources assert that 
nearly 100 new pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions have been developed during the 
last few years. These include medicinals 
against cerebro-spinal meningitis, diph- 
theria, and spotted typhus, and it is 
claimed that cures have been effected in 
95 percent of the cases. Claim has also 
been made for production of vitamin C 
from pine needles. A conference of phar- 
macists came to the conclusion that 
there is no shortage of medicines in Ger- 
many, says the British trade press. 


INSULIN SHORTAGE IN RUMANIA 


Insulin, both powdered and phial, 
equivalent to 3,000,000 units, has been 
taken over by the Rumanian Ministry 
of Health. Because of the shortage, dia- 
betics have been told to register so that 
rationing of the drug may begin, says 
a British chemical and drug publication. 


U. K.’s Suppity or SuLFa Drucs 


A recently released British official 
memorandum concerning sulfa drugs 
described supplies of sulfanilamide in 
the United Kingdom as plentiful; those 
of sulfapyridine and sulfacetamide as 
adequate; whereas succinyl sulfathiazole 
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was produced only in limited quantities 
in June. Though the manufacture of 
sulfathiazole is small, the reports say the 
situation is improved, as is that of sulfa. 
dimethyl pyrimidine, which, also, is ex. 
pected soon to be produced in larger 
cuantities. The commercial manufac. 
ture of sulfadiazine appears to be im. 
minent, but sulfaguanidine must be lim. 
ited to treatment of “Shiga” and “Flex. 
ner” dysentery. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


INCREASED ATTENDANCE IN BUENOS AlrRgs, 
ARGENTINA 


Attendance at motion-picture theaters 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina, during the 
first 3 months of 1943 totaled 6,682,897, 
an increase of 1,074,034 compared with 
the corresponding period of 1942. Jan. 
uary and February are summer months, 
and motion-picture attendance is usually 
low. March is considered the first month 
of the regular theater season, which lasts 
until October or November. 

The following statistics pertaining to 
motion-picture theater operation during 
the first quarter of 1942 and the first 
quarter of 1943 have been released by the 
Municipality of Buenos Aires: 





First | First 
Theater operation quarter, | quarter, 
1942 1943 
Highest number of theaters oper- 
ating on any one day 170 | 170 
Total number of performances 
given 27.814 | 29, 436 
Total number of admissions 5, 608, 863 | 6, 682, 807 
Total box-office receipts (pesos 1, 167, 307 | 4, 864, 109 
Average number of admissions 
per performance 7 202 207 
Average admission price per per- 
formance (pesos 0.74 0.75 





PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND PROGRAMS, 
AUSTRALIA 


Total investment in the production 
of 35-mm. motion pictures in Australia 
is estimated to be between £175,000 and 
£200,000. This includes property, build- 
ings, equipment, and laboratories. In 
1942, domestic film production was de- 
voted almost entirely to news reels and 
shorts; only one feature was made. 

The following table shows film imports 
and the supplying countries for 1941 (im- 
port figures for 1942 have not yet been 
made available for publication): 


1941 Imports of Standard Films—Al 


Classer 





Orig Number | Number Number 
gin of feet 
of films of reels 
(1 copy) 
United States 1, 193 4,275 | 3,074, 282 
United Kingdom 445 936 725, 274 
Other countries 200 270 138, 472 
Totals 1, 838 5,481 | 4, 532,028 





An Australian trade magazine esti- 
mates that average attendance at mo- 
tion-picture theaters is approximately 
3,000,000 weekly. This is not far from 
half of the total population. There are 
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1,570 regular theaters in the country, plus 
53 traveling exhibitors who visit outlying 
districts. The traveling groups are 
greatly handicapped at present by lack 
of gasoline, tires, and automobile repair 
parts, and their future is uncertain. 

Distribution of theaters is shown in 
the following table: 





——— i | 

| Country 
State | City | and Total 

| suburban 

i 

Number) Number 
Jew South Wales 26 491 517 
Victoria . 21 376 397 
Queensland és 10 | 296 306 
South Australia_ 13 | 140 153 
Western Australia ; 8 139 | 147 
Tasmania. -. -- - r 9 41 eS 50 
Total......--------- 87 | 1, 483 1, 570 








Most programs last about 3 hours and 
include two features, a short, and at 
least one news reel. Twelve small 
“theaterettes” (average seating capacity 
about 300) present 60- to 80-minute pro- 
grams of news reels and shorts. These 
theaterettes are located in the larger 
cities and are quite popular. 

It has been reported that a movement 
is under way to establish a circuit in the 
principal cities to show Russian films 
exclusively. 

An Australian law requires that all 
theaters remain closed on Sunday. The 
authorities have now agreed, however, to 
allow Sunday theater performances for 
people in uniform and their guests, and 
theaters in Melbourne, Sydney, and a 
number of Queensland cities are now 
operating under this arrangement. Ten 
percent of the box-office receipts for 
Sunday showings are donated to charity. 


U. S. Fr1tMs PREDOMINATE IN TRINIDAD, 
a Wea 


A high percentage of the feature mo- 
tion pictures shown in Trinidad, British 
West Indies, are produced in the United 
States. 

In 1942, Trinidad imported 677 films— 
613 from the United States, 27 from In- 
dia, 23 from China, and 10 from Great 
Britain. The source of 4 was listed as 
“miscellaneous.” 


CANADA ImporTs Many U. S. Fi_tms 


A total of 2,390 motion-picture films 
(including both 35-mm. and 16-mm.) was 
submitted to the Ontario, Canada, Board 
of Censors for consideration during the 
year ended March 31, 1943. Of this 
number, 2,286 were produced in the 
United States, 70 in Great Britain, 15 
in the Soviet Union, and 1 in Poland. 
Eighteen were made in Canada. 

The following table shows the classi- 
fication, by type, of all 35-mm. films 
handled by the censors in 1941-42 and 
1942-43: 





| Apr. 1, 1941, | Apr. 1, 1942, 
Type of film to Mar. 31, to Mar. 31, 
1942 1943 

Features 531 499 
Trailers 562 439 
Miscellaneous 498 478 
Comedies (short) 231 182 
News reels ___. 261 266 
Total__. 2, O83 1, 964 
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NEw THEATER OPENED, MEDELLIN, 
COLOMBIA 


A new motion-picture theater, the Ri- 
alto, was opened recently in Medellin, 
Colombia. The theater has a seating 
capacity of 950 and is owned by Cine Co- 
lombia. 


New THEATER, PorRT ELIZABETH, UNION OF 
SoutH AFRICA 


The Avalon, a new motion-picture 
theater for the non-European population 
of Port Elizabeth, Union of South Af- 
rica, was opened in May. United States 
and Indian films will be shown. 

The theater has seating accommode- 
tions for 450 persons. It is being oper- 
ated by the Avalon Theaters Corporation, 
as part of a chain of nine theaters. 


Nonferrous Metal 


GOLD TRANSACTIONS RESTRICTED IN 
BRITISH GUIANA 


Trading in gold in British Guiana is 
drastically restricted, as is the conversion 
of gold into jewelry or other articles of 
commerce. Gold transactions in any 
form are permitted only between persons 
holding licenses to trade in gold or the 
two banks that are authorized dealers. 


GOLD AND SILVER PRODUCTION IN 
COLOMBIA 


Of the 1,368,958 grams of gold pro- 
duced in Colombia in June 1943, 61 per- 
cent (837,385 grams) came from the De- 
partment of Antioquia. June production 
of silver in all of Colombia amounted 
to 515,958 grams, of which 333,930 grams 
(nearly 65 percent) were mined in An- 
tioquia. 

The value of June production of gold 
and silver was $933,427 U. S. currency for 




















Antioquia and $1,525,202 for all of Co- 
lombia. 

A rich gold vein, discovered near Fusa- 
gasuga, Colombia, is to be exploited by 
the Compafiia Minera Vallecaucana, 
states the foreign press. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


AFRICAN EXPORTS 


A British company has estimated that 
the palm-kernel exportation from Africa, 
including French West Africa, in 1942 
amounted to about 400,000 tons, or 13 
percent more than exports in 1941, and 
over 35 percent greater than those for 
1940. 

West African copra supplies, says this 
British company, were restricted, which 
led to a demand for groundnut (peanut) 
products. In 1941 Nigeria exported more 
than 247,000 tons of groundnuts, and, 
according to the 1941 review of this sit- 
uation by the same British company, 
almost 85 percent of these exports oc- 
curred during the first 10 months of the 
year. 

Groundnut production in Gambia was 
recorded as 40,318 tons in 1941, of which 
30,724 tons were the output for the first 
half of the year. Figures for 1942, how- 
ever, are expected to show a decline from 
thé 287,494 tons exported from British 
West Africa in 1941. 

All West African producing centers ex- 
ported about 180,000 tons of palm oil dur- 
ing 1942. In the preceding year, 188,555 
tons had been sent out, but this total does 
not include French West Africa, there- 
fore the amounts are only approximately 
comparable. 
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PRODUCTION OF VEGETABLE OILS IN 
ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s current sunflower-seed 
crop is expected to reach 337,000 tons; 
the peanut crop, 96,000 tons. This third 
official estimate for sunflower seed is 
almost 50 percent less than the 1941-42 
yield and about 18 percent less than the 
average of 1937-42. The peanut crop, 
according to estimates, will be 16 percent 
greater than the 82,600-ton total of last 
season and 42 percent more than the 
1937-42 average. 

The Argentine Ministry of Agriculture 
has appointed a commission to delve 
into tung-oil production possibilities, 
particularly in the Territory of Misiones, 
says a foreign chemical magazine. 


SHORTAGE OF Cop-LIVER OIL IN BRAZIL 


Since the outbreak of war, cod-liver oil 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil, has become increas- 
ingly scarce, states a South American 
commercial magazine. Before the war, 
large imports of the product came from 
Norway, and Great Britain was a sec- 
ondary source. Now, these sources are 
almost nonexistent. In 1939 no cod-liver 
oil was received from Denmark, and in 
1940 Germany ceased to export it to 
Brazil. However, some purchases were 
made in 1940 from the United States and 
Japan, Later, when the situation be- 
came more acute, local fishermen began 
extracting the oil, which could be used 
for livestock feed, but not for human 
consumption. 

Near the end of January 1943, the 
Santos shark-oil mill began to function, 
and in about 7 weeks had produced more 
than a thousand kilograms of shark-liver 
oil. All the equipment of the concern is 
Brazilian-made except the electric mo- 
tors and the centrifuge, which are of 
United States manufacture. 


VEGETABLE-OIL SHORTAGE IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


The 1943 olive-oil production in French 
Morocco is expected to be insufficient for 
demands, though some compensation is 
hoped for as a result of a current cam- 
paign to increase the cultivation of oil- 
yielding plants, say official reports from 
that country. As in all agricultural en- 
terprise there, inadequate machinery, 
uncertain transportation, insufficient la- 
bor, and a fuel scarcity are contributing 
factors which, also, partially account for 
the olive-oil shortage. 

The population of Morocco can now 
expect even less soap and oil than was 
formerly available. This is, largely, the 
result ‘of reduced imports of oil-bearing 
seeds and a shortage of electric current 
used in the refining process. 


VEGETABLE Or~s USED aS LUBRICANTS IN 
INDIA 


India is using vegetable oils as lubri- 
cants. The railroads of that country use 
1,500 tons of blown rape oil and 8,000 tons 
of castor oil annually for that purpose. 
It has been discovered that well-refined 
castor oil is adaptable for heavy gears 
and the bearings of steam engines or 
locomotives, and blends of mineral oil 
and blown rape oil may be used with ex- 
cellent results as axle lubricants. 
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DECREASED COTTONSEED PRODUCTION IN 
IRAQ 


Since cotton acreage in Iraq has de- 
clined, it seems highly improbable that 
the 1943 cottonseed production will 
amount to more than 1,500 tons, which 
is approximately half the 1942 total. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


PAPYRUS SUPPLY IN FRENCH EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA 


An unlimited supply of papyrus from 
which high-grade paper can be made is 
said to be available in French Equatorial 
Africa, tests made in France several 
years ago having shown the papyrus 
growing in the vicinity of Port Gentil 
to be satisfactory. 

Shipment of papyrus from this region 
is said to be comparatively easy, since it 
grows along water courses that are navi- 
gable for small boats. Facilities are 
available at Port Gentil for loading onto 
oceangoing vessels. 


PULP AND PAPER MILL May OPERATE IN 
NEw ZEALAND 


Renewed efforts are being made by 
the New Zealand Forest Products, Ltd., to 
obtain from the Government a license to 
erect and operate a pulp and paper mill, 
says a British trade publication. Sucha 
mill, it is stated, would utilize the com- 
pany’s pine trees, which extend over ap- 
proximately 170,000 acres. The Govern- 
ment’s decision is expected within a short 
time. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of paper, stationery, and the 
like into Peru during the first 3 months 
of this year represented $458,082, com- 
pared with $844,153 in the corresponding 
period of 1942, says a British trade pub- 
lication. 


GIVE YOUR BLOOD 
TOSAVE A LIKE 
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Rubber and 
Products 


MANUFACTURE OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
RUMANIA 


A new company, having a capital of 
5,000,000 lei, has been formed in Ry. 
mania for the production of synthetic 
rubber, states a British technical peyj- 
odical. A process, developed at the re- 
finery of Petrolina, will be used. The 
Government will receive 10 percent of 
the net profit. 


Shipbuilding 
LAUNCHING OF SWEDISH SHIPS 


June launchings for the Nordstjernan 
Shipping Co., of Stockholm, Sweden, in. 
cluded the 17,400-deadweight-ton cargo 
liner Suegia and the Orinoco, with ca- 
pacity of 7,650 tons. 

The Suegia, 452 feet long, 55% feet 
wide, and 37 feet 3 inches deep to shelter 
deck, will be the largest ocean-going 
liner to be equipped with a propeller of 
the Karlstads Mekeniska Verstads A. B. 
construction with turnable blades. The 
Diesel motor that is to be installed is de- 
signed to give a speed of 17 knots on full 
load. 

The Orinoco, sister ship of the Ama- 
zonas, is 418 feet long 57 feet wide, 28 
feet 8 inches deep, with a draft of 26 feet 
242 inches when loaded. A speed of 16% 
knots is expected from two single-acting 
2-stroke Diesel motors. 


Soaps and 


Toiletries 


Soap SHORTAGE IN BELGIUM 


A serious shortage of soap in Belgium 
was recently disclosed by a foreign pub- 
lication. Officials have decided to man- 
ufacture a special soap for children. 
All other soap will have less fat content, 
which will be compensated for by native 
filler. Although the new product will 
have sufficient lathering and cleansing 
properties, the report continues, the pub- 
lic is advised to rinse well after using 
so as to keep the substitute materials 
from clinging to the skin or the towels. 


PERFUME INDUSTRY OF FRANCE 


With a view toward meeting antici- 
pated post-war export demands, the 
French perfume industry is attempting 
to remain in existence, despite transpor- 
tation difficulties and extreme shortages 
of containers and wrapping materials. 
Natural ingredients such as kaolin, tale, 
and calcium carbonate are plentiful, but 
in many cases alcohol has been aban- 
doned for water, say French trade 
advices. 

In a measure, the French perfume in- 
dustry has converted its activities to the 
pharmaceutical and food trades. Be- 
cause of German military reverses in 
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Tunisia and Madagascar, and the block- 
ade of the Orient, certain essentials used 
in the manufacture of perfumery prod- 
ucts are no longer available, but it is 
still possible to divert the facilities of 
such manufacturing companies to the 
extraction of essences from official 
herbs and flavorings from fruit, and to 
the making of dyes for foodstuffs, says 
a foreign trade journal, 


Soap MANUFACTURE CURTAILED IN 
RUMANIA 


All stocks of tallow soap in Rumania 
have been confiscated, and the Minis- 
try of Economics has ordered that all 
manufacture of soap except four stand- 
ard types will be abolished, say foreign 
trade sources. 


Special Products 


CHILEAN Toy IMPORTS INCREASED 


Chilean imports of toys were sub- 
stantially larger in 1941 than in 1940, 
recently published trade figures show. 
Imports of balls (such as tennis, golf, 
and football) also increased. 

The following table gives the weight 
and value of imports in 1940 and 1941: 





1940 1941 
Item 
Weight Value | Weight) Value 


| 
Kilo- Kilo- | 


Mechanical toysand grams | Pesos | grams | Pesos 

repair parts... 26, 585 205, 385 | 38, 026 319, 033 
Toys, n.e. s., includ- } 

ing velocipedes and 

tricycles - - - _.--. 30,650 |152,178 | 58,488 | 277, 410 
Balls.......-- 11, 204 |135,148 | 11,570 | 145,016 





MANUFACTURE OF BaBy CARRIAGES IN U. K. 


Additional raw materials are now be- 
ing released to British manufacturers of 
baby carriages, and a foreign trade jour- 
nal reports that production may soon 
reach a rate of 400,000 perambulators 
and 75,000 strollers a year. 

Before the war approximately 600,000 
perambulators and 125,000 strollers were 
produced annually, a substantial number 
of them for export. During the last 2 
years, however, shortages of raw mate- 
rials (principally rubber, steel, and ply- 
wood) have caused yearly production to 
drop to about 300,000 perambulators and 
50,000 strollers—a quantity which has 
not been sufficient to meet domestic de- 
mands. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


InNpDIA’s COTTON INDUSTRY 


Cotton exports from India totaled 
904,018 bales (of 400 pounds) during the 
period September 1, 1942, to July 24, 
1943, according to published records. In 
the corresponding months of the preced- 
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LETS FLY THIS FLAG 


ing year exports aggregated 1,086,094 
bales. 

Arrivals at principal Indian ports in 
the corresponding 1942-43 period 
amounted to 2,814,458 bales, compared 
with 2,466,213 bales in the first 11 months 
of the 1941-42 period. 

Consumption of Indian cotton reached 
a total of 3,142,957 bales, from Septem- 
ber 1, 1942, to May 31, 1943. During the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year, 3,011,017 bales were used. 

Demand for cotton dropped off in July 
and prices declined. 

More than half of the hand looms re- 
portedly were closed down in July. Most 
of the cloth produced by them had been 
made from finer yarn, and this high- 
quality fabric did not sell readily. 


'THREADMAKING IN NYASALAND 


Threadmaking is becoming a cottage 
industry on a small scale in Nyasaland, 
British East Africa, says a British pub- 
lication. 


DECREASED COTTON YIELD IN PERU 


Unseasonal rains, general prevalence 
of insect pests, and reduced acreage point 
to a decreased cotton yield in Peru this 
year, estimates by the Peruvian Cotton 
Chamber now falling somewhat lower 
than the previous forecast of 1,150,000 
quintals. 

Although practically all cotton fields 
continue to be affected by insect pests, 
greatest damage is reported in the An- 
cash, Pativilca, and Supe regions, owing 
to the presence of the “arrebiatado” 
(cotton stainer). Cotton plagues, al- 
though less severe in the Chilon and 
Rimac Valleys, are, nevertheless, ex- 
pected to result in a lower yield. 

In the Department of Piura, the val- 
leys of Chira and Sechura are likewise 
suffering from plagues, with the excep- 
tion of the Catacaos area where condi- 
tions are said to be more favorable. It 
is also reported that unseasonal rains in 
the Piura district, where most of the 
Pima cotton is grown, very likely will 
diminish output of this variety, although 
the extent of such reduction has not yet 
been determined. 
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Miscellaneous Fibers 


PRODUCTION OF JUTE IN INDIA 


The licensed jute area for 1943 in the 
Provinces of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and 
Assam, and the Indian States of Cooch 
Behar and Tripura totals 2,984,805 acres, 
according to preliminary estimates. 
This represents a reduction of 311,950 
acres from the final estimates for 1942. 

With few exceptions, growing condi- 
tions have been favorable, and, although 
no official crop forecasts have been re- 
ceived, an Indian periodical states that, 
based on current prospects, some 7,500,- 
600 bales of raw jute may be produced. 
Added to the carry-over of 3,800,000 bales 
from the preceding season, approxi- 
mately 11,300,000 bales should be avail- 
able this season. 

A good demand for jute and its prod- 
ucts is anticipated, and maximum prices 
have been fixed for raw jute. 


Tobacco and 
Products 


NYASALAND’S RECORD TosBacco Crop 


A record tobacco crop was produced 
in 1942-43 in Nyasaland, the total of 22,- 
200,000 pounds exceeding the previous 
1931-32 record by 2,700,000 pounds. The 
largest increase was in the native grown 
fire-cured type. 

The annual report of the Nyasaland 
Tobacco Control Board includes the fol- 
lowing annual sales figures: 





| Quantity sold 














Type of tobacco Boi ‘ere 
1940 1941 | 1942 

ie a aia 

Pounds Pounds | Pounds 
Flue-cured _. | 3,519,000 | 3,907,000 | 3, 033, 000 
Fire-cured_. | 6, 968, 000 eg ED 
Air-cured.........| 537, 000 722,000 | 1, 101, 000 
Total...___- | 11,024,000 | 13, 664, 000 | 4, 134,000 








The total values of tobacco sales were 
as follows: 1940, $1,183,000; 1941, $1,- 
681,000; 1942, $2,135,000. 

Average leaf prices were 1.61 d. higher 
than in 1941, and the quality of the leaf 
had greatly improved. 

The Board has suggested that this sea- 
son the auction sales should last an extra 
2 weeks, and that sales on any one day 
should not exceed 300,000 pounds. 





To help satisfy wartime fiber needs, 
Brazil offers (among numerous others) a 
little-known fiber called “Guaxima 
Roxa”—also known in the State of Sao 
Paulo as “Aramina.” Reportedly, the 
fibers are more than a yard long, flexible 
and strong, nearly white, and silky when 
dry. They are well suited for the manu- 
facture of rope, twine, and sacking. The 
tensile strength of this fiber is claimed 
to be greater than that of jute. The 
plant thrives best in the damp soil of 
Brazil’s coastal region, although it is 
found throughout most of the Republic’s 
area, 








Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diari Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in Co- 
lombia within 30 days from the date of 
the third and last printing. 


ark Applications J 











Date of pub- 


Trade-mark Commodity Mention 

AE, Eig See ep eerie Aug. 11, 1943 
(second 
printing). 

Pulmo Cresoito- eRe eS a ee ee Do. 

rios. 

Dana__._________.| Commercialnameto | Aug. 12, 1943 
distinguish com- | (first print- 

mercial and _ in- ing). 


dustrial establish- 
ments engaged in 
the manufacture 
and sale of: chem- 
ical substances 
used in photog- 
raphy and in 
scientific research; 
in agricultural and 
horticultural work; 
in anti-corrosive 
substances and in- 
secticides; in sub- 
stances used for 
cleaning metals, 
floors, wood, fab- 
rics, etc.; in sub- 
stances and prod- 
ucts used in med- 
icine, pharmacy, 
veterinary medi- | 
cine, hygiene, per- | 
fumery and toilet- | 
ries, drugs, mine 

water, medicinal 
wines and tonics, 
and in many other 
items. 





El Salvador.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Oficial, San Sal- 


vador. 


Opposition must be filed within 


90 days from the date of publication. 








| Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity | publica- 
| tion 
| 
1943 
Balsato’s- ...| Pharmaceutical product.| Aug. 9 
Denguina._._._.._._.| Chemical and pharma- Do. 
ceutical products. 
Intermezo........_.| Toiletries, perfumes, Do. 
soaps, face powder, 
etc. 
Duke de Kent 2 Ea ae Do. 
Milady -_--- , SN ee ee Do. 
Tangolona_ ------ Export sale of milk. dairy | Aug. 10 
products. 
Moka- --- Export sale of milk, Do. 
cheese, ‘“requeson,”’ 
casin, etc. 
Taller de Carpin- Lumber boards,window Aug. 16 
teria e] Milagro. frames, doors, etc. 
Vegetabiol......... Tonic and medicinal Aug. 24 


dietetic foodstuff. 
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Panama.—tThe following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication. 





| Date of 
| publica- 
tion 


Trade-mark Commodity 


1948 
Aug. 11 


Kodacolor | Chemical photographic | 

| products, sensitized 
| paper, ete. 

Kodagraph -- .| Photographic supplies...| Do. 

Kodatrace .| Celluloid sheets Do. 

Galatex | Clothing — particularly Do. 

| hose. 

Grand-Pa Whisky | Whisky----- ap ee. 37 

(E] Abuelo). 

Legion Extranjera_.| General cutlery, razor Do. 

| blades, razors, etc. 

Trovador -| Tobacco and tobacco Do. 
products. 

La Bella Florista | Perfumes, lotions, etc Do. 

(Lavender). | 
Whisky Vieja Moda | Whisky | Do. 
Escocesa (Old | 
Fashion Scotch | 
Whisky). | 
Locion Clavel | Perfumes waret Do. 
(Carnation). 

“Old Plaid’’ Whisky = Aug. 18 

Ron New Yorker Rum Aug. 26 

Seco Condor_.-...-| Seco (native liquor) Do. 

Ron Morgan Rum Do. 

MacNair’s High- | Whisky bs Aug. 30 

land Whisky. 

Cook _. Pharmaceutical and | Aug. 31 
medicinal prepara- 
tions, disinfectants, 
etc. 

Cobra Polishing creams, soaps, Do. 
liquids, ete. 

Winthrop Pharmaceutical and Do. 
medicinal prepara- 
tions, disinfectants, 
etc. 

Four Aces Liquors particularly Do. 
rum. 

Ada _... The company’s prod- Do. 
ucts. 

Clayco Ceramics Do. 

Ron Popular Supe- | Rum Do. 

rior. 

Arcadian Club | Whisky Do 

Blended Whisky. 

Yampei ‘ Flexible | Shoes . Do 

Shoes. 

Anis La Nifia Liquor known as anise Do 

Evicyl Pharmaceutical and Do 
medicinal prepara- 
tions. 











Ceylon’s Timber Output 


Forest areas in Ceylon administered 
by the Conservator of Forests totaled 
3,538,993 acres, or 22 percent of the total 
area of the island, according to the an- 
nual report of the Forest Department for 
1942. 

The output of timber last year is given 
as 1,230,662 cubic feet and of firewood 
4,047,079 cubic feet. Substantial quan- 
tities of lumber were furnished to aid the 
war effort, both in shipments overseas 
and for local military requirements. The 
Department handled all work in con- 
nection with grading, shijving, and 
supply. 

Increased use of the lesser-known me- 
dium and lower grades of utility timbers 
available in Ceylon has been a recent de- 
velopment, the report states. 
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Charlotte R. 
Smokes”) .—See the April 17, 1943, issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Budd (“Mexico's 


Alice R. Griffith (“Fruit Canning Ry. 
pands in South Africa”) is a native of 
Maine, but took her college training at 
George Washington University ang 
American University in Washington, 
D. C. She was with the editorial stag 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes. 
tic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
from 1923 to 1929; with the National Bu. 
reau of Standards from 1929 to 1933; and 
with Farm Credit, Department of Agri. 
culture, from 1933 to 1942, when she re. 
turned to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Mrs. Griffith is the 
author of numerous articles and publica. 
tions for Government and trade maga. 
zines. She was a frequent contributor to 
the Commercial Standards Monthly dur. 
ing her employment at the Bureau of 
Standards. At present she is with the 
Rubber Unit of the Bureau. The article 
or South African fruit was written dur. 
ing a temporary assignment to the Food. 
stuffs Unit, and is a condensation of a 
detailed study prepared for that Unit. 

Josh Lee (“Future Air View of the 
Americas”), appointed member of hte 
Civil Aeronautics Board by the Presi- 
dent in February 1943, was born in Ala- 
bama, although he has lived most of his 
life in Oklahoma. Graduating from the 
University of Oklahoma in 1917, he served 
in the Army overseas during World War 
I returning to teach at the University of 
Oklahoma. He holds an M. A. degree 
from Columbia University, New York, 
and an LL. B degree from Cumberland 
University, in Tennessee. Mr. Lee was 
elected to Congress in 1935, served 2 years 
as a Representative, and was then 
elected to the United States Senate, 
where he served until January 1943, 
While in the Senate Mr. Lee was a mem- 
ber of the Commerce Committee which 
sponsored the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938. During both House and Senate 
service Mr. Lee actively supported all 
aviation development. He is married 
and has two children and owns and oper- 
ates a ranch in western Oklahoma. 

Alice J. Mullen (‘“Mexico’s Beer”) .— 
See the May 22, 1943, issue of this maga- 
zine. It is regretted that no biographical 
sketch of Mr. Crawford, coauthor of this 
article, is available at present. 
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Future Air View of 
the Americas 


(Continued from p. 4) 


mechanic and the weather prophet for 
Powellson Airlines, operating from 
puerto Rico to the Virgin Islands. 

He told me about the passengers who 
nad ridden one of his planes that morn- 
ing. He said one of them had an Amer- 
jean sewing machine. Another carried a 
pox of fish—still another a package of 
hand-made souvenirs which were for 


ie eatked into the freight office of TACA 
Airways in San José, Costa Rica. There 
tsaw cargo piled high waiting for trans- 
portation by air. There were 5-gallon 
cans of gasoline. There were packages 
of grass mats which are used to pad 
freight to prevent it from rubbing. There 
were boxes of decorations made from 
fiber. There were boxes of underclothes. 
There were crates of a popular U. S. soft 
drink. 

In Panagra’s air-express office, I saw 
a great backlog of air express waiting 
to be carried. There were colored 
glasses for Peru. There were priority 
repairs for automobiles. 


Clamor for Air Transport 


In other words, there were the prod- 
ucts of North and South America clam- 
oring for air transportation, part of them 
going north and part of them going 
south—and this is only the beginning. 

Therefore, this great market for avi- 
ation equipment is open to the manufac- 
turers of the United States. 

The Latin American people are look- 
ing to the United States not only to fur- 
nish them aviation equipment but for all 
of the refined wares and processed ar- 
ticles of American industry. 


Powerful Impetus 


The war has already given great im- 
petus to aviation in South America. 
For example, air lines operating in the 
Latin American countries have increased 
nearly 50 percent in scheduled miles 
flown in the last 3 years. Much of this, 
of course, is due to the war. 

A new line of beacons has been estab- 
lished between Los Angeles and Mexico 
City which makes possible night flying 
between these two important cities. 
That means a shortening of the sched- 
ules to the Latin American countries. 

Furthermore, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board recently authorized Pan Ameri- 
can Airways to open a third gateway at 
New Orleans to the Latin American 
countries. Pan American has started a 
schedule of three round trips a week 
connecting New Orleans, Guatemala 
City, and the Canal Zone. 


“Waiting for the Day” 


South America is air-minded. The 
people there are only waiting for the day 
when we can furnish them with equip- 
ment in order to develop great aviation 
traffic and a great aviation pattern. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


South America has few roads and fewer 
railroads. No doubt it will go directly 
to aviation without going through the 
period of railroad and highway trans- 
portation. This means that they will 
want planes from the United States to 
perform this cargo and passenger 
service. 

“Peck” Woodside described the type 
of plane he needs for his service as a 
sturdy, slow, but short-landing-type 
plane. He wants a twin-motored plane 
that can land and take off in rough 
terrain, which can carry a good pay load, 
which is made of fabric and other 
materials that he can repair in his own 
shops. He wants one with fixed landing 
gear and “no frills.” No doubt such a 
plane is the kind needed for that 
particular kind of traffic. 


Challenge Will Be Met 


But the point is that American 
ingenuity must and will meet the demand 
that our Latin American neighbors will 
make for aviation equipment. 

The Latin Americans want 24-hour 
service from Buenos Aires and Rio to 
New York. They want the American- 
flag lines to have enough planes to carry 
all the mail and all the air express and 
all the passengers who want to ride. 

Naturally we want that, too, and only 
because of the limitations of the war has 
it been necessary to limit the American- 
flag lines. Otherwise, they would have 
enough equipment to carry all of the 
traffic. 


Travel May Be Tremendous 


It is my belief that the tourist travel 
to South America following the war will 
be tremendous. Some of these tourists 
will be limited for time but not for cash, 
and therefore they will want to fly. 

Iam convinced that Rio de Janeiro will 
be a mecca for tourists. There will be 
heavy business travel between New York 
and Buenos Aires. There will be heavy 
sightseeing and exploration travel to the 
interior of South America. 

A few minutes spent in one of the 
museums in Lima, Peru, reveals a glimpse 
of the intensely interesting history of the 
early Indians of that country—a history 
about which the school children of the 
future will want to learn by first-hand 
exploration. 

The scientific and mineral riches of 
that continent are beckoning to the 
inquisitive minds of the United States. 


Commerce on Wings 


The commercial age of South America 
will be on wings, not on wheels. There 
are rich mineral deposits as far down as 
Cape Horn. Even at Magellan Straits, we 
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have learned, there are all kinds of min- 
erals, some of which can be mined by 
surface mining methods. 

Colonel Ellis, the U. S. military at- 
taché in Peru, made a survey of that part 
of South America. Heis most enthusias- 
tic as to its future possibilities, both as 
a possible tourist resort and for mining 
development. The only practical way of 
reaching much of the interior of Peru is 
by plane. 

Even the agricultural products of 
South America will be carried by air. In 
every country that we visited on a recent 
trip, the people were inquiring about a 
type of plane which could carry cargo 
profitably, planes that could carry ore 
profitably. 

There may be those “doubting 
Thomases” who do not believe it will ever 
be practical to haul many of the com- 
modities of commerce by air, but I am 
convinced that the cargo business of 
South America will continue to demand 
air service until it has it. 


Good Friends, Good Customers 


We are nearer to the capitals of South 
America today than some of the early 
settlers were to the county seat. There 
was once an old fellow who said he lived 
“three wagon-greasin’s” from town. 
Obviously he could not trade with the city 
fellow much, and the city fellow could 
not trade with him much. But good 
roads and automobiles made them good 
customers and good friends. 

By the same token, air transportation 
will increase trade and travel between 
the Americas. 











(Continued from p. 19) 
Ni geria 
Economic Conditions 


MIGRANT LABORERS PROTECTED BY TREATY 


A treaty concluded on December 9, 
1942, between the Governor of Nigeria 
and the Governor-General of the Span- 
ish Territories of the Gulf of Guinea, 
controls and regulates the recruitment 
of native laborers in Nigeria for work in 
the Spanish possessions. Provision is 
made for specific contracts, medical in- 
spection and care, hours of work, sal- 
aries, and food ration. The treaty was 
published in the Nigeria Gazette of June 
17, 1943. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Bulk Purchasing of Bare Copper 
Wire.—Uninsulated copper or cadmium- 
copper wire of all types are subject to 
bulk purchasing procedure, says the Ni- 
geria Gazette of July 22. 

Purchase of Cassava Starch for Ez- 
port Prohibited.—The Nigeria Gazette of 
July 8 announces that no further pur- 
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chase of cassava starch for export will 
be made during 1943. The position will 
be reviewed at the end of the year, in the 
light of the Ministry of Food’s require- 
ments. 


Palestine 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Diamond Control Board Appointed.— 
The High Commissioner has appointed 
a Diamond Control Board to control and 
regulate the importation, exportation, 
manufacture of, and trade in diamonds 
of any description, says the Palestine 
Gazette of August 19. The Govern- 
ment’s Economic Adviser is chairman, 
the Financial Secretary and the Con- 
troller of Light Industries are official 
members, and four private persons are 
nonofficial members. 


Seirra Leone 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Palm Kernels, Cocoa, and Ginger: 
Purchase for Export Controlled.—The 
West African Produce Control Board is 
now sole purchaser of paim Kernels, co- 
coa, and ginger for export from Sierra 
Leone, according to British sources. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


Census SHOWS INCREASED INDUSTRIALIZA- 
TION 


In 1940 the industrial population of 
Sweden represented 35.7 percent of the 
total population of the country (as 
against 32.8 percent in 1930), while the 
percentage, of total population, of per- 
sons dependent on agriculture and re- 
lated activities for their livelihood de- 
creased from 36.7 percent in 1930 to 31.9 
percent in 1940, according to the recently 
published results of the 1940 census of 
Sweden (3 volumes—now available in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce). 

The total population increased from 
6,142,191 at the end of 1930 to 6,371,432 
at the end of 1940, while the density of 
population increased from 13.6 to 14.1 
inhabitants per square kilometer during 
the 10-year period. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communications 


Development of Transportation Serv- 
ices —Expenditures for the development 
of communication facilities in Switzer- 
land include the following sums (in mil- 
lions of Swiss francs): Airways, 200; 
waterways, 190; railways, 1,010; and 
roads, 794. 

This program provides work for unem- 
ployed, as well as improving transporta- 
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tion services, states a foreign transport 
publication. 

Electrification of Railway Lines.—More 
railway lines of Switzerland are now be- 
ing electrified, owing to the shortage of 
coal. Electrically driven shunt trucks 
are being constructed and other methods 
adopted to conserve coal. 

Construction of electric locomotives is 
now difficult because of the scarcity of 
raw materials. In several instances 
steam locomotives have been equipped 
with electric steam generators, the elec- 
tricity being supplied by an ordinary col- 
lecting trolley. This type of locomotive 
is useful at medium-sized stations where 
all lines have not been electrified. 


Uganda 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Unmanufactured Tobacco Now Subject 
to Export Tax.—A graduated export tax 
must be paid at time of sale on all un- 
manufactured fire-cured tobacco in the 
Uganda Protectorate, according to an or- 
der in the Gazette of March 31. The min- 
imum rate of tax is 6 cents East African 
currency ‘equal to approximately 1.2 
cents United States currency) per pounc., 
and the tax-rate increases with increas 
ing value of the tobacco. Provision is 
made for the rebate of part of this tax 
to offset higher shipping and insurance 
charges. 


United Kingdom 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Company Law Reform Under Consid- 
eration —The President of the British 
Board of Trade has appointed a commit- 
tee to consider and report what major 
amendments are desirable in the British 
Companies Act, 1929, and, in particular, 
to review the requirements prescribed 
in regard to the formation and affairs 
of companies and the safeguards afford- 
ed for investors and for the public in- 
terest. 

The committee has invited various or- 
ganizations and individuals to submit in 
writing general recommendations and 
also to make suggestions under the fol- 
lowing main headings: Restrictions on 
the use of names, shares of no par value, 
prospectuses and offers for sale, private 
companies, debentures, shares and de- 
bentures held by nominees, financial re- 
lations between companies (including 
subsidiary companies) and directors and 
former directors, balance sheets and 
profit and loss accounts, appointment 
and functions of auditors, relations of 
holding and subsidiary companies, share- 
holders’ control, protection of classes and 
minorities, liability of companies for 
acts of their officials, reconstruction and 
amalgamation, investigation of affairs of 
companies and “winding up.” When the 
committee has studied the written state- 
ments submitted, it will proceed to hear 
oral evidence. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 
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Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
September 11, 1943 


Copies of this publication, which ig jg. 
sued weekly by the Dep: rtment of State, 
may he obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $2.75 
a year. The September 11 issue contains 
these articles: 


MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND 
PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL TO MARSHAL 
BADOGLIO AND THE PEOPLE OF ITALY. 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSITION OF ARGEN- 
TINA: CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE ARGENTINE 
FOREIGN MINISTER. 


ADHERENCE OF IRAN TO THE DECLARATION BY 
UNITED NATIONS. 


APPOINTMENT @F AMERICAN DIRECTOR OF 
ECONOMIC OPERATIONS IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST. 


CONTRIBUTION FOR WAR RELIEF. 


LAWS ENACTED BY THE FRENCH GOVERN- 
MENT PRIOR TO THE GERMAN INVASION. 


ANNIVERSARY OF INDEPENDENCE OF BRAZIL. 
ARREST OF POWER OFFICIALS IN ARGENTINA. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE CHIL- 
EAN MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Other Publications 


INDUSTRY AFTER THE WAR: WHO Is 
Goinc To Run It? Charles Madge (ed.). 
1943. Target for Tomorrow No. 1. 64 
pp. Attempts to answer these basic 
questions regarding Britain’s industry 
in the postwar period: What is being 
planned? What can be achieved? 

Available from: The Pilot Press Ltd., 
45 Great Russell Street, London, W. C. 1. 


Our GOop-NEIGHBOR HURDLE. John W. 
White. 1943. 222 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Presents a comprehensive insight into the 
political situation in each of the South 
American countries and Mexico, and in- 
dicates the progressive character of the 
social legislation of many of these so- 
called backward countries. 

Available from: The Bruce Publishing 
Co., 540 North Milwaukee Street, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis. 


Wuat SHALL We Do WITH GERMANY? 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 1943. Public 
Policy Pamphlet No. 38. 26 pp. Price, 
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95 cents. A discussion of the character- 
istics of the Germans as a people and the 
elements to be considered in the setting 
of peace terms because of these charac- 


teristics. 
Avaiiable from: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, [NoTE.—A verages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar 
tl with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
. Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
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THe AVIATION INDUSTRY. The Curtis gourdes to the dollar.) 
Publishing Co. 1943. 44 pp. Illus. 
Traces the history of the industr y, and | nS Latest available quotation 
its continuous trends, and appraises the | 
factors now affecting aviation in an at- porn 
tempt to discover what this field is likely Country Unit quoted Type ofexchange | — 
to be at the end of the war. Suggests | 4941 1942 Rate | cquive | Date, 
what is needed to improve the position of | at 3 
aviation as one of the major divisions of | currency | 
the basic transportation system of the RR TT Marae Ui ae RRAN jo ook eS ee 
BA United States and of the entire world. Argentina. Paper peso | O@aiel & se 4 3 73 8.73 3.73 | $0. 2681 Aug. - 
tring Available from: Division of Commer- B  eeekeceraet 4.88 4.94 4.94| 202%] Do. 
; F : iohi | Free market RR 4.00 . 2500 Do 
letin cial Research, Curtis Publishing Co., In- Bolivia... Boliviano | Controlled... wet 43.38 | 46.46 |  42.42| 0236 | Aug. 30 
dependence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. | icon: .--.---| 54.02] 49.66 43. 00 . 0233 
; Brazil __- Cruzeiro ! oe | 16.50 16. 50 16. 50 - 0606 | July 16 
is is- A SELECTIVE GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH | Free market.............| 19.72] 19.64 19. 63 - 0509 0 
tate, LITERATURE ON THE NETHERLANDS WEST | Special free market _______| =e mabe 20. 50 x os Do 
at Inpigs, WITH A SUPPLEMENT ON BFITISH Chile Peso... | Official. ans er 19.37 | 19.37 "49.37 | -0516 July 1 
iti ili iss ; | Export draft... ____. ‘ . 25. 00 ‘ 0 
ting Guiana. Philip Hanson Hiss. 1943. 142 | Curb market_._____ | 31.7 31.75 | 31.90 0313 Do 
52 pp. Booklets of the Netherlands Infor- | Moor a oe 31.13 31.00 0323 | Do 
; , & rice, 75 cents. Gold exchange... __- | $81.25] 31.18 31. 00 0323 Do 
wri eens Mo. & Mining dollar._____ | 31.35] 31:13] 31.00]  :0323) Do 
. 4 Available from: The Netherlands In- | Agricultural dollar____- 231.15 | 31.13 31.00 .0323 | Do 
| formation Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, Colombia... .._...|_..__do : pg ee Fan 3s 7 1.75 - S714 Aug. 21 
—— | ~é . . . * 
AND New York, N. Y. | Stabilization Fund. ___ %” | @& (*) (4) Do. 
SHAL | . oo en 1.86 | 1.77 1.75 .5714| Do. 
) OUTLINES FOR PosTt-WAR PLANNING: A C4sta Rica.......| Colon.............| Uncontrolled... ._-- 5.85 | 5.71 5. 65 1770 | July 27 
: SYLLABUS OF SUGL.STIONS, PLANS, IDEAS. Cube we  - -eptaas ees iaaaeae et ot ey gd ry 
GEN- John H. Mariano. 1943. 40 pp. Price, Eousdor....._.._| Suere.. Central Bank (Official).| 15.00 14.39| 1410] 0709 | July 15 
THE 60 cents. . Honduras Lempira--. | RLS ooo oa teen dee ene 2. 04 | 2. 04 2.04}  .4902 | Sept. 1 
‘ - . ; Mexico... Peso. ..| Free 4. 86 | 4. 85 4. 85 . 2062 | Aug. 21 
TINE Available from: National Public and Nicaragua. _. Cordoba. Oficial | 5.00 | 5. 00 5.00 . 2000 Aug. 28 
Labor Relations Service Bureau, Inc., 110 Per ; ‘ : urb....... 4 eee since} 5. 25 - 1905 do. 
aguay Paper peso Official scan dont afl > 333. 00 . 0030 | July 31 
N BY East 42d Stroet, New York, N. Y. Peru... | Sol... | Free, == 2-2. 6.30] 6.50 | 6.50 | -1538 | Aug. 31 
Salvador ee? Se CEES E . 50 | 2. 2. 50 . 4000 | y 19 
DENTAL VOCABULARY, INCLUDING Many Uruguay... | Peso... Controlled ---— eb acta 1.90; 1.90} 14.90| 5263) Aug. 21 
( x” , SPAN- } LARS 2.31 | 1.90 | 1.90| .5263| Do. 
R OF ng tearm ——. . e a Venezuela........| Bolivar___.....__- Controlled .. : 3:28 | 3.35 | 3.35 | . 2985 | July 24 
DDLE m . S : ° . | , ey 3.76 | 3.45 | 3.35 2985 | Do. 
1943. 167 pp. Price, $4. A compilation 
of more than 15,000 terms selected from ' Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1, 
all branches of dentistry and related 1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzieros and centavos to the dollar. 
ERN- medicine, giving exact translations from ; ier dan Sian 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95 
IN. English to Spanish, and vice versa. ‘ For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 
Operative dentistry is given especial at- 5 July 24~December 31. 
AZIL. tention. Names of instruments, office _ Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
TINA. equipment, supplies, dental diseases, into Argentina. 
| medicaments, orthodontic appliances, 
ai and numerous anatomical terms have " : ; 
im. been listed and translated. Of value to Fruit Canning Expands 1n South Africa 
the manufacturer and dealer in dental 
» Is materials and equipment, to the student, (Continued from p. 7) of jams and jellies. The latest available 
the physician, and the dentist, and in the exports substantial quantities of canned figures on exports of these products are 
ed.). edical and science librar p , rv : ; 
64 medica! and science y. and preserved fruit, and large quantities shown in the following table: 
asic Available from: The Jaques Cattell 
istry Press, Lancaster, Pa. Item 1938 1929 1940 1941 
eing - - —_————————_— —-——__|—— 
Pounds | Pounds Pounds | Pounds 
Canned pineapples 854, 072 | 920, 858, 939 286, 805 
Ltd., - 4+ Fruit pulp....__-__- 4,389,569 | 5, 887,971 4,031,736 | 14, 681, 442 
Cz U. S. Export C ont ol and Other preserved ~_ ‘ 3, a 3, ” . - ptt = - oo 
Preserve SS ERA ae ete 1, , 631 2, 367, 71 , 375, 368 4 , 
wo Related Announcements eerbendanesurenenet . a | 
2.50. , ; ‘ : ‘ , ie : : E 
Developments communicated to the Trade With African Territories ping facilities, in fast-going ships 
‘ Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, Sep- f equipped with a refrigerated capacity, 
in tember 21, 1943: A small but growing trade has devel- sufficient to cover the potential trade. 
“the COMPREHENSIVE Export SCHEDULE No. 12 oped with various territories on the con- The Board suggests to shippers and 
pe ISSUED. tinent of Africa, and the Board believes growers that the refrigerated capacity 
: that a considerable portion of this trade for vessels calling at several ports along 
The Office of Exports of the Office of ; , : 
Economic Warfare has issued Comprehensive will remain after the war. the East and West Coasts of the African 
hing Export Schedule No. 12 under date of Sep- Not only fresh fruit but preserved fruit Continent might reasonably be for 1,000 
Mil- tember 1, 1943. Copies are now available also is finding an appreciative market. tons of fruit. If the plan is carried out, 
a — me hae Rt aang If the development of the African terri- the country could then enjoy its full 
Ny? nema NewYork Regional Gamoe of the tories proceeds as rapidly and as well as _share of coastal trade which its growing 
iblic Department of Commerce, 500 Fifth Avenue, is frequently forecast, the Board hopes industrial development will urgently re- 
rice, at 20 cents per copy. to see the installation of regular ship- quire after the war. 
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